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THE TENNESSEE RIVER AS THE ROAD TO CAROLINA: 

THE BEGINNINGS OF EXPLORATION AND TRADE 
On Guillaume Delisle’s ‘‘ Carte des environs du Mississipi 
donné par M. d’Iberville en 1701’? and a notable group of maps 
which were derived from it, appears this legend, inscribed along 
the line of the Tennessee river: ‘‘ Route que les Francois tien- 
nent pour se rendre a la Carolinne.’’ The significance of this 
deseription has escaped the curiosity of students of early 
western exploration and trade. An attempt to interpret it has 
brought to light the activities of the several coureurs de bois of 
Canada who found their way into South Carolina by the Ohio- 
Tennessee-Sayannah route in the years just before and after 
1700. The results of the investigation are set forth as of 
interest in the following respects: (1) They bring into view the 
earliest definitely established explorations of the Tennessee 
river. (2) They cast some light upon the names and habitat of 
the little known tribes of the central Tennessee region. (3) They 
illustrate strikingly the characteristics of the couers de bois of 
Canada: their boldness in exploration and their defiance of gov- 
ernmental authority. (4) Finally, they expose the rivalry of 
French and English for the control of the Mississippi valley at 
one of the first points of contact.’ 

By reason of the Iroquois hegemony south of the great lakes 

1In the library of congress is a photographic copy of the manuscript original in 
the bibliothéque du départment de la marine, Paris. Cf. the maps of Delisle (1703), 


Senex (1710), Moll (1715), ete. 


2 This essay is part of a larger study of the inter-colonial conflict on the southern 
frontier. 
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to the Tennessee, the French, even at the end of the period of the 
great explorations, had no first hand knowledge of the central 
region of the Ohio and its affluents. Such information as they 
had came from the Indians; principally, no doubt, from the 
Shawnee, the most important tribe of the Cumberland-Tennes- 
see region, who were rapidly disintegrating in the late seven- 
teenth century under the attacks of the Iroquois.* The maps 
which purported to record the results of Marquette’s and Joliet’s 
explorations, though exceedingly vague in depicting this section, 
showed the approximate position of the ‘‘ Kaskinonka’’ Indians, 
from whom the Tennessee river took its earliest name.* In 
Franquelin’s maps showing the results of La Salle’s discoveries, 
the ‘‘Casquinampogamou’”’ appeared as the most important of 
the branches of the ‘‘Ohoio ou Belle Riviére;’’ and the location 
of the Cherokee on its upper waters was clearly indicated. ‘‘Les 
Kaskinampo”’ were placed upon an island in the mid-course of 
the river; and the route which these Indians and the Shawnee 
took to trade with the Spanish of Florida was laid down.° 

Such was the extent of French information of the Tennessee 
at the end of the period of La Salle’s explorations, and for a 
decade and a half thereafter. Already, however, the importance 
of the Tennessee as a route from the English frontier to the 
heart of the Mississippi valley and the necessity of its control by 
the French had been recognized. La Salle himself had feared 

8 Pierre de Charlevoix, History and general description of New France, translated 
by John Shea (New York, 1866-72), 3: 174. One group, the Savannah, settled in 
South Carolina; another removed to the Illinois country. Secondary migrations to 
Maryland and Pennsylvania subsequently occurred. Handbook of American Indians 
north of Mexico, edited by F. W. Hodge (Smithsonian institution, bureau of Amer- 
ican ethnology, bulletin 30 — Washington, 1907-1910), 2: 530-534. Charles A. Hanna, 
Wilderness trail (New York, 1911), 1: chapter 4. 

4J. R. Spears, and A. H. Clark, History of the Mississippi valley from its dis- 
covery to the end of foreign domination (New York, 1903), p. 21, reproduction of 
so-called ‘‘ Joliet’s map, 1674’’ shows ‘‘kaskinonka’’ south of the indefinite termina- 
tion of the ‘‘Riv. Ouabouskigou’’ (Ohio). John D. G. Shea, Discovery and explor- 
ation of the Mississippi valley (New York, 1852), facsimile of so-called ‘‘ Marquette 
map’’ shows ‘‘ Kakinonba’’ and ‘‘ Matahali’’ southeast of ‘‘Chaouanon.’’ 

5 The library of congress collection includes a copy of an important manuscript 
map of 1688 in the archives du dépét des cartes de la marine, Paris. The 1684 map 
is reproduced in Hanna, Wilderness trail, 2:92. Cf. Pierre Margry, Mémoires et 
documents pour servir @ l’histoire des origines francaises des pays d’outre-mer 
(Paris, 1879-88), 3: frontispiece. The Cherokee towns were designated: ‘‘ Tchalage, 
Talighi, Catteughi.’’ For identity of tribes, see note 38. 
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that the English would come from Carolina by a river which 
took its rise near the boundaries of that province, and would 
draw off thither a large part of the French trade.’ In 1694 
Tonti, whose trading privileges in the Illinois country gave him 
exceptional opportunities for observing the English advance 
upon the southern frontier, urged the danger to the western 
trade as a reason for the completion of La Salle’s enterprise ; 
and pointed out that Carolinians were then established on one of 
the branches of the Ohio:* no doubt the Cherokee traders on the 
upper waters of the Tennessee. 

Tonti’s information probably came from the Indians rather 
than from voyageurs who had penetrated to the Appalachians. 
However, it was unquestionably one of Tonti’s men, though a 
renegade from his service, who made the first journey over the 
mountains into South Carolina concerning which even indirect 
evidence remains. This obscure explorer, probably the first to 
follow the Tennessee river to one of its sources in the Cherokee 
mountains, was a certain Jean Couture, whose singular career 
both in New France and in Carolina touched at many points the 
significant frontier problems of his day. 

Of his previous experiences in exploration and trade rather 
more is known than of the activities of most of his class. Born 
in Rouen, and bred a ecarpenter,* he was known to La Salle in 
1684 as a coureur de bois of Canada.’ Two years later he fol- 
lowed Tonti down the Mississippi in the unsuccessful attempt to 
join La Salle.*° On the return he was chosen with five others to 
build a stockaded post at the mouth of the Arkansas, which 
Tonti intended to make serve as an intermediate station between 
the [llinois and La Salle’s colony, to maintain the alliance with 
the Arkansas tribes, and to protect them against the Lroquois."' 

6 Margry, Mémoires et documents, 2: 96. 

7 Tonti A Cabart de Villermont, 11 Septembre, 1694, in Margry, Mémoires et doc 
uments, 4: 4. 

8 Joutel’s relation, in Margry, Mémoires et documents, 3: 439. 

9 Margry, Mémoires et documents, 3: 33; Documents relative to the colonial his 
tory of the state of New York (Albany, 1853-87), 9: 214. 

10 Margry, Mémoires et documents, 3: 554-558. 

11 Tonti’s memoir (1693), in Benjamin F. French, Historical collections of Louis 
tana (New York, 1846-53), 1: 68; Douay’s narrative, in Chrétien Le Clereq, First 
establishment of the faith in New France, translated by John Shea (New York, 
1881), 2: 267. 
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After a time, when no assistance came from Fort St. Louis, four 
of the company returned to the latter place; but Couture, the 
commandant, remained at the Arkansas with one companion to 
hold the farthest outpost of New France in the Mississippi val- 
ley. Here they were found in July, 1687, by Cavalier and his 
party, survivors of La Salle’s disaster.’* It was from Couture, 
on his return to Fort St. Louis in April, 1688, that Tonti first 
learned of La Salle’s death. The voyageur was at once de- 
spatched to the southwest to seek those who were left of the ill- 
fated colony, but a hundred leagues from the fort he was 
wrecked, and turned back without accomplishing his mission."* 

It was not many years later that Couture deserted from the 
service in New France and went to the English frontier colony 
of South Carolina,’* where, at the end of the century, he was 
known to a group of prospectors for mines in the back country 
as ‘‘the greatest Trader and Traveller amongst the Indians for 
more than Twenty years.’’ His route, as well as the date of his 
defection, can only be inferred. The natural route to Carolina 
from the Illinois country or the Mississippi followed the Ohio 
and Tennessee rivers. Couture proved his familiarity with this 
route in 1700; it was the route of the cowreurs de bois who came 
down to South Carolina in 1701; and probably it was his route 
at this time also. 

Couture’s desertion was not a unique occurrence in the fron- 
tier history of the late seventeenth century. The severe penal- 
ties imposed by the French for unlicensed trading encouraged 
lawless coureurs de bois to carry their goods to the English, or 
even to desert to the English colonies, where, in general, the 
trade was under less severe regulations.’® A close parallel to 

12 Douay’s narrative, in Le Clereq, First establishment of the faith in New France, 
2: 267; Joutel’s relation, Margry, Mémoires et documents, 3: 439-464, passim. 

13 Tonti’s memoir (1693) in French, Historical collections of Lowisiana, 1: 68. 
The ‘‘ Relation de la mort du sieur de la Salle, suivant le rapport d’un nommé Cou- 


ture . . . ler mars 1690’’ in Margry, Mémoires et documents, 3: 601, is a prin- 


’? in New 


cipal source for that event. Hennepin, in his ‘‘ Voyage into North America, 
discovery of a vast country in America, edited by R. G. Thwaites (Chicago, 1903), 
2: 438, said he knew Couture well in Canada, and that he was ‘‘one that made the 
voyage along with us to discover the Louisiana.’’ 

14The date of Couture’s deposition regarding La Salle’s death, 1690 (ante, note 
13), furnishes a terminus post quem. For evidence that Courture made the journey 
¢. 1690-1693 see post, note 17. 

15 The problems of trade regulation and the coureurs de bois in Canada are dis 
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Couture’s adventure was that of Martin Chartier, another of 
Tonti’s men at Fort St. Louis, who entered the province of 
Maryland in 1692 with a band of Shawnee Indians, among whom 
he later traded for many years in Pennsylvania."* 

In South Carolina, by virtue of his unique knowledge of the 
trans-Appalachian region, Couture became involved in two 
schemes for the exploitation of the back country which were 
highly characteristic of the southern frontier at the end of the 
seventeenth century. The first was a project for the discovery of 
mines of precious metals, no more successful than a long series 
of similar attempts in the English colonies. The original ‘‘ pro- 
posers for the discovery of silver mines in Carolina’’ were three 
Englishmen, who had learned, through connections in Charles 
Town, that the Indian traders believed silver was to be found in 
the bed of the Savannah river. One was a tenant of the Earl of 
Pembroke, who became interested; the Earl of Bridgewater, 
William Blathwayt, and others influential in colonial manage- 
ment also encouraged the scheme. A grant of six hundred 
pounds from the royal treasury was secured; and two of the 
proposers, Cutler and Good, went out to South Carolina late in 
1698 to search for the mines. The opposition of the proprietors’ 
government, which had not been consulted, and the death of 
Good by a fall among the rocks of the river, were discouraging 
factors. However, in May, 1699, at Savannah Town, the prin- 
cipal entrepot of the western trade, where traders congregated 
from the Florida frontier, from the mountain villages of the 
Cherokee, and even from the distant Chickasaw and their neigh- 
bors on the Mississippi, the prospectors had fallen in with Jean 
Couture. He told them an essentially plausible, though vague 
and exaggerated story of wanderings, in company with three 
others, ‘‘through several nations of Indians above a hundred 
leagues beyond the Appalatean Mountains,’’ where he verily be- 
lieved ‘‘that no Europeans had ever been before.’’ His accounts 
eussed in F. J. Turner, ‘‘The character and influence of the Indian trade in Wis- 
consin,’’ in Johns Hopkins university, Studies in historical and political science (Bal- 
timore, 1891), 9: 567-572; Jesuit relations and allied documents, edited by R. G. 
Thwaites (Cleveland, 1896-1901), 65: 272, note; Peter Wraxall, Abridgment of the 
Indian affairs, edited by Charles Howard MelIlwain (Harvard historical studies, v. 
21— Cambridge, 1915), p. xxvii, note on coureurs de bois and illicit trade in New 


York. See also references in above. 
16 Hanna, Wilderness trail, 1: 126-134, and references. 
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of a considerable quantity of gold which he had taken up ‘‘not 
far from the branch of a navigable river,’’ and of pearls given 
him by a nation of Indians ‘‘inhabiting by a very Great Lake’’ 
were calculated to arouse the interest of the prospectors, with 
whom he entered into an agreement, under bond of £500, to re- 
turn and make good his finds.'"” Two of the Carolina members 
of the group went to England to urge the board of trade to sup- 
port this new phase of the mining enterprise, especially against 
the proprietors. But the board refused to meddle further, and 
referred the adventurers to the lords of the treasury and the 
proprietors of Carolina. The latter had already shown their 
opposition, and nothing came of the French renegade’s proposal 
to exploit, for the benefit of the English, the mineral resources 
of the southern Appalachians." 

Among the English colonists at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the search for mines had already become an exceptional 
phase of frontier activity. The most potent factor, however, 
which led men to penetrate the wilderness was the Indian trade. 
This trade was still the most lucrative branch of commerce in 
South Carolina. It had developed with a rapidity and on a seale 
searcely paralleled in any other English colony, so that by 1699, 
in which year Charles Town exported more than sixty-five thou- 

17 Couture added that when he returned ‘‘within the Limitts and Bounds of the 
Indian Traders’’ his Indian burdener decamped with the treasure, and his compan- 
ions were slain. In Charles Town, he said, the governor had him imprisoned and 
fined £100 for obstinately refusing to reveal the place of his discoveries. These 
references cast some light upon the date of the adventure. In 1691 Indian traders 
were forbidden by act of assembly to trade westward of a line from the Savannah 
towns to the Congaree towns. Cooper, Statutes at large of South Carolina (Colum- 
bia, 1836-73), 2:64 f. Traders who resorted to the Cherokee and other distant 
tribes, except in a specified period granted for bringing in their goods, were liable 
to a year’s imprisonment and £50 fine. After 1692 there are no records of the en- 
forcement of this act, which was apparently the one under which Couture was pros- 
ecuted for a double offence. In 1693 there are references to relations with tribes 
beyond the boundary. Manuscript of commons house journals, January 13-14, 1693 
(Columbia, 8. C.). The act of 1696 did not renew its provisions. It is probable, 
then, that Couture was a trader in South Carolina early in the last decade of the 


seventeenth century, and that he deserted from Canada ec. 1690-1693. See ante, note 
14. 

18 Memorials of John Smith; of Edward Loughton and Richard Tranter; and of 
Jean Couture, in transcripts of board of trade papers, Proprieties (historical society 
of Pennsylvania), 5: F29, F29 nos. 1, 2. See also William J. Rivers, Sketch of the 
history of South Carolina to the close of the proprietary government by the revolution 
of 1719 (Charleston, 1856), appendix, pp. 447-453. 
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sand deerskins besides a considerable quantity of beaver and 
many Indian slaves,’* her traders had reached and even passed 
the Mississippi in their journey.” 

This great advance in the trading frontier of South Carolina, 
within twenty years of the planting of the colony, was the more 
notable since her traders were deprived of the natural factor of 
most influence in the expansion of New France: the advantage 
of water routes. Their path was overland from Savannah Town 
by way of the Creek villages on the Oconee, the Oemulgee, the 
Chattahoochee, and in the forks of the Alabama, to the settle- 
ments of the Chickasaw: a land journey all the way, which, 
though it avoided the great obstacle to the expansion of the 
northern colonies —the mountain barrier —crossed many large 
rivers and pierced a virgin wilderness.” Yet just at the back of 
the English colonies, once the mountains were passed, were 
streams which led into the heart of the continent — nowhere 
more conveniently than from the borders of Carolina. As early 
as 1690 Charles Town traders had been established in the Chero- 
kee settlements, where the headwaters of the Savannah inter- 
laced with the sources of the Tennessee.” Until the very end of 


19 Board of trade papers, Proprieties, 10: part 1, Q75. 

20 An anonymous map ¢. 1720, based on data of Carolina traders and Indian 
agents (copy in South Carolina historical society of original in public record office, 
London) shows ‘‘the course Cap. Welsh took in 1698 and since followed by the trad- 
ers’’ from the Chickasaw country to ‘‘the Captaw’’ (the Quapaw, near the south 
of the Arkansas). Mitchell’s map (1755) copied this legend. The statement of 
Justin Winsor (Mississippi basin — Boston, 1898 —p. 46) that ‘‘Colonel’’ Welch 
was sent out by Dr. Daniel Coxe, proprietor of ‘‘Carolina,’’ is a gratuitous addi- 
tion to the Coxe myth. Captain Thomas Welch was the leading Chickasaw trader as 
late as 1713, and took an important part in the intrigues and partisan warfare by 
which English influence was maintained among the Indians on the farthest frontier 
of the English colonies in America. Many references to his activities occur in the 
manuscript of the commons house journals and of the Indian commissioners’ jour- 
nals (Columbia, 8. C.) of South Carolina in this period. 

21 The earliest cartographical representation of the Chickasaw path is on the 
Delisle ‘‘Carte des environs du Mississippi . . . donné par M. d’Iberville en 
1701’’ already mentioned, on which a roughly drawn line crossing the ‘‘R. du St. 
Esprit’’ (Chattahoochee) and the ‘‘R. des Conchaques’’ (Tallapoosa) in their upper 
courses is marked ‘‘Chemin que tiennent les Anglois de la Caroline pour venir aux 
Chieachas.’’ The difficulties of the overland path as late as the mid-century are 
very graphically described by a long-time trader among ‘‘ our old friendly Chikkasah’’ 
in James Adair’s classic History of the American Indians (London, 1775). 

22 The statements of James Ramsey (Annals of Tennessee — Charleston, 1853 — 
p- 63) that ‘‘as early as 1690, Doherty, a trader from Virginia, had visited the 
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the century, however, apparently no English traders had fol- 
lowed the western waters until they came into contact with the 
French.* It was in 1700 that Jean Couture, renegade coureur 
de bois of Canada, led the first party of English of which there 
is any record down the Tennessee and Ohio rivers to the Missis- 
sippi, in an attempt to accomplish what his old leader, Tonti, had 
dreaded: the diversion of the western trade from New France to 
South Carolina. 

In Franee, in England, and in the English colonies in Amer- 
ica, the closing years of the seventeenth century witnessed a 
marked development of interest in the Mississippi and the west- 
ern country in general. It was in these years that the inter- 
colonial struggle in its final, continental phase had its inception. 
In France, Iberville perfected the plans for completing the work 
of La Salle, and in 1699 planted the colony of Louisiana. The 
contemporary project of Coxe in England for disputing the con- 
trol of the mouth of the Mississippi was too ill-managed to 
threaten the success of the French venture. Among the officials 


Cherokees,’’ and of J. H. Logan (History of the upper country of South Carolina, 
from the earliest periods to the close of the war of independence — Charleston & 
Columbia, 1859 — p. 168) that this was ‘‘several years before the English settlers 
on the Ashley knew that such a people as the Cherokee existed,’’ have no contem- 
porary basis, and the latter is certainly an error. The earliest explicit mention of 
the Cherokee which I have found in the South Carolina records is a permit of Octo- 
ber 15, 1681, for the exportation of several ‘‘Seraquii’’ slaves, probably captured 
by the Savannah. Manuscript of court of ordinary records, 1672-1692 (Columbia, 
S. C.), p. 80. Early in 1691 the proprietors disapproved the action of several in- 
habitants in murdering certain ‘‘Chorakee’’ Indians without provocation. (Pro- 
prietors to governor and council, May 13, 1691, in transcripts of colonial entry 
books — Columbia, 8. C.—32:176). Perhaps this refers to a ‘‘difference about 
trade’’ which James Moore had with the Indians in his journey over the mountains 
in 1690. Board of trade papers, Proprieties, 3: C19. An act of September 26, 
1691 (ante, note 17) restraining trade to the neighboring tribes, gave the Cherokee 
traders a specified time to bring in their goods. Trade with the Cherokee had begun 
at least as early as 1690, although they continued for a long time to occupy a subor- 
dinate position in the Carolina Indian system. Thus in 1693 the commons house 
refused to punish the Savannah Indians for a raid on the Cherokee. Commons house 
journals, January 14, 1693. See also post, note 43. 

23 The assertion that the Virginia traders followed the trail to the New river 
opened by Batts and Fallam (1671) and kept on to the Ohio at an early date (C. 
W. Alvord and Lee Bidgood, The first explorations of the trans-Allegheny region 
by the Virginians, 1650-1674 — Cleveland, 1912—p. 91) seems to rest on a mis- 
dated document (Documents relative to the colonial history of the state of New 
York, 9: 706). It was in 1744, not in 1700, that the French commandant at De- 
troit instructed his Indians to cut off the English traders on the Ohio. Jbid., p. 1111. 
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in the English colonies a few clearly recognized the character of 
the crisis created by the French design, and urged appropriate 
measures. None was more persistent than Governor Nicholson 
of Maryland, who became governor of Virginia in 1699. As 
early as 1695 he foresaw the dangerous consequences which 
would follow the completion of La Salle’s project, and recom- 
mended that the southern colonies extend their trading posts 
westward and at least prevent the Indians from going over in a 
body to the French.** He was confirmed in his views of western 
policy by an interview, in 1698, or perhaps earlier, with a band 
of Shawnee Indians who came from the southwest border of 
South Carolina, accompanied by a Frenchman, who, Nicholson 
reported, had been with La Salle ‘‘that journey he was killed.’’ 
It is not certain, but it is probable that the Frenchman in ques- 
tion was Jean Couture. He was at the time a trader at the 
Savannah (Shawnee) Town on the southwestern border of South 
Carolina; and although he had not been with La Salle on his last 
journey, he was the first Canadian to learn of his death from 
Cavalier’s party. One of the Shawnee, with the Frenchman’s 
help, drew a rude draught of the route to the nearest French set- 
tlements, and by the Mississippi to the gulf. To the board of 
trade Nicholson proposed that adventurers be encouraged to 
prosecute a trade with the inland Indians, and to sell their goods 
on terms so cheap as to exclude the French from competition.” 

Nicholson’s knowledge of the western country was too indefi- 
nite; and the situation of Maryland or Virginia too remote from 
the routes at that time practicable for the western trade, for him 
to checkmate the French effectively.” But in the years 1698 to 

24 Nicholson to Shrewsbury, June 14, 1695, in Calendar of state papers, colonial 
series: America and West Indies, 1693-1696, p. 512. 

25 Nicholson to the board of trade, August 20, 1698, Archives of Maryland (Balti- 
more, 1883), 23: 500. Cf. Calendar of state papers, colonial series: America and 
West Indies, 1697-1698, p. 522. Hanna, Wilderness trail, 1: 134-135 assumes that 
the Frenchman here mentioned was Martin Chartier (ante, p. 7) and that he lied in 
respect to the La Salle connection. However, the band of Shawnee in question was 
deseribed specifically as from South Carolina; while the Shawnee with whom Char- 
tier was associated belonged to the western group. 

26 The Virginia traders with the Cherokee followed a path leading southwest 
across the Carolina foothills to the Catawba settlements, and not directly over the 
mountains, a fact which exposed their trade to constant interference by South Caro- 
lina. William Byrd, ‘‘ History of the dividing line,’’ in Writings of ‘‘Colonel Wil 
liam Byrd, of Westover in Virginia, esqr,’’ edited by John 8. Bassett (New York, 
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1700 he was in active correspondence, and seeking to concert a 
vigorous western policy, with the governors of the two English 
colonies whose situation and Indian relations fitted them pecu- 
liarly for leadership in the new phase of the intercolonial strug- 
gle: Lord Bellomont, of New York, and Joseph Blake, of South 
Carolina.** The latter was already alive to the danger of a 
French establishment at the mouth of the Mississippi. The sit- 
uation of South Carolina, as the extreme southern frontier of 
the English colonies in America; its extensive commerce with 
the western Indians, including tribes settled upon the Missis- 
sippi; and its experience in conflicts with the Spanish in Florida, 
made it the natural head of English opposition to the French in 
that quarter of America. Moreover, Blake, like most of the 
early governors of Carolina, was one of the principal Indian 
traders of the province.* By a ‘‘discreet preparative stroke of 
trade,’’ vigorously prosecuted,—so Archdale, his friend and 
predecessor, declared, — he had laid the foundations for English 
expansion in the southwest.*® So certain was he of the influence 
which his traders had already won over the southern and west- 
ern tribes that he assured Nicholson, over-confidently, that there 
would be no difficulty in hindering the French from settling on 
the Mississippi. 

Among the special measures which Blake adopted in this 
crisis, —a crisis which created genuine alarm among the inhab- 
itants of South Carolina,*°—was the despatch of a group of 
1901), pp. xviii, 234-240. The Virginians do not appear from contemporary records, 
to have had any part in the great expansion of English influence among the tribes 
of the southwest (Creeks, Chickasaw, Yazoo, ete.) which proceeded from South 
Carolina as a centre in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

27 Calendar of state papers, colonial series: America and West Indies, 1699, pp. 
50, 314; 1700, pp. 311, 326. Documents relative to the colonial history of the state 
of New York, 4: 590, 632. 

28 Edward Randolph to William Blathwayt, April 8, 1699, in Edward Randolph; 
including his letters and official papers from the new England, middle, and southern 
colonies in America, with other documents relating chiefly to the vacating of the 
royal charter of the colony of Massachusetts bay (Prince society publications — 
Boston, 1898-1909), 7: 553. Randolph to Secretary Vernon, April 10, 1699, ibid., 
556. 

29 John Archdale, ‘‘ Description of Carolina,’’ in B. R. Carroll, Historical collec- 
tions of South Carolina (New York, 1836), 2: 118-119. 

30 Less than a month after Iberville sailed from Brest the commons house of 


assembly appointed a committee to ask the governor to make inquiry whether the 
French were settled on the Mississippi, and if they were, to consider the best way of 
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traders to the Mississippi, not by the well established overland 
path through the Creek and Chickasaw countries, but by the 
little known water route of the Tennessee and Ohio rivers. They 
earried with them presents of ammunition and merchandise to 
establish a trade with the Mississippi tribes; and papers from 
the governor of South Carolina, claiming the Mississippi coun- 
try as a dependency of England. Their guide was the French 
renegade, Jean Couture. 

In February, 1700, the party had reached the mouth of the 
Arkansas, where Couture had previously resided for a number 
of years at Tonti’s post, as Iberville recalled when he was in- 
formed of this enterprise by Davion, missionary priest among 
the Tunicas. Following the usual tacties of the Charles Town 
traders among the distant tribes, Couture and his company 
promptly stirred up the Quapaw Indians to raid the Chakchiuma 
for slaves.** In May, Lesueur, in his voyage to the Sioux, en- 
countered one of the party at the Quapaw village. The English- 
man shared his provisions with the French explorer, but he as- 
serted the English claim to the Mississippi valley, and boasted 
that by making use of the route which he had followed, the Eng- 
jish would engross its commerce.*” 

Among the French of Louisiana, who were already aware that 
Carolinians had been established several years among the Chick- 
asaw,** this apparition of English traders on the highway from 
Canada to the new colony created a profound sensation. Iber- 
ville, whose prophetic imagination exaggerated the imminence 
of the danger, saw in these adventurers the forerunners of a 
wave of immigration which would soon nour over the mountains 
and possess the heart of the continent. Another, and more im- 
removing them. Commons house journals, November 18, 1698. In 1700 a joint 
committee of both houses was appointed to address the proprietors on the necessity 
of removing the French. Jbid., November 16, 1700. See also Randolph to the board 
of trade, March 16, 1699, in the board of trade papers, Proprieties, 3: C22. 

31 Iberville’s journal, in Margry, Mémoires et documents, 4: 430; ‘‘Mémoire 

des costes, qu’ occupe 1’Angleterre [1701?], ibid., 544-545. See also Gravier’s 
relations, in Jesuit relations (Thwaites ed.), 65: 117. 

32 Pénicaut’s relation, in Margry, Mémoires et documents, 5: 402; Lesueur’s jour- 
nals, ibid., 402-404, notes. 

33 La Harpe, Journal historique (New Orleans, 1831), pp. 14-15 (collated with the 


more accurate transeript in the American philosophical society library, Philadelphia, 
Pa.). Margry, Mémoires et documents, 4: 362, 456, et passim. 
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mediate danger was that the coureurs de bois of Canada, for- 
bidden to bring their beaver down the Mississippi, and cut off 
from the Montreal market by their misdemeanors, would follow 
the route now opened by the Ohio and Tennessee rivers, and 
carry their peltry to the English.** On his return to France in 
1701, Iberville urged that the prohibition on the sale in Louisiana 
of beaver from the upper Mississippi be lifted, at least until the 
establishment of Juchereau at the mouth of the Ohio was com- 
pleted, and the road to Carolina cut off. The most which the 
ministry would concede, however, was that for the present such 
beaver should be purchased in Louisiana by an agent of the 
deputies of Canada; but for the future the trade was strictly 
forbidden.** 

These instructions were issued July 20, 1701. At almost ex- 
actly this date three Canadian coureurs de bois arrived at Biloxi, 
after a journey from Canada to South Carolina and back to the 
Mississippi following the route of Couture and the Carolinians, 
whose exploit was probably well known to them. The report of 
the leaders, Bellefeuille and Soton, to Sauvole, commander of 
the fort, as transmitted by him to the ministry of marine,* is 
notable as being the earliest account of the Tennessee river and 
its tribes. In large measure it confirmed Iberville’s apprehen- 
sions. From the Tamaroa village, below the mouth of the Mis- 
souri, the voyageurs found the distance to Charles Town four 
hundred leagues, with a portage of only a league and a half be- 
tween the westward and the eastward flowing waters. The In- 
dians whom they encountered were, for the most part, strangers 
to the French, but there was evidence that English traders were 
already active along the Tennessee. The first village was a 
small out-settlement of the Chickasaw, one hundred and forty 

84 Margry, Mémoires et documentes, 4: 543-546. 

85 Ibid., 4: 478, 487-488, 

86 Sauvole, ‘‘Suite de ce qui s’est passé dans le fort de Biloxy . . . 4 aoust 
1701,’’ in archives nationales, Colonies, C13 Al: f. 315-322. (Transcript in library 
of congress). Collated with translation in.French, Historical collections of Louisiana, 
3: 237-238. Delisle, ‘‘Carte des environs du Mississippi . . . donuné par M. 
d’Iberville en 1701’’ (library of congress copy) was apparently based, as respects the 
depiction of the ‘‘ Riviere des Caskinampo,’’ on official reports of this exploration. 
The course of the river is very imperfectly shown, but the tribes are noted very much 


as in Sauvole’s account. This version of the map could hardly have been drawn 
until 1702. 
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leagues from the Mississippi, maintained most probably, as a 
defense against the Illinois tribes, for the Chickasaw were at 
this period allied with the Shawnee and Casquinampo Indians 
against the Tamaroa and their friends: an alliance in which 
the Charles Town slave dealers may have had a hand. Next 
upstream were the Taogarias, who numbered about two hundred 
warriors of fine appearance, and who even then carried on a 
considerable trade with the English. Moreover, in the nearby 
settlement of the Tali, Bellefeuille and his companions encount- 
ered an English trader, established, as usual, to deal in Indian 
slaves. The Koasati and the Taskigi they found seated on one 
of the numerous islands which dot the river after its exit from 
the mountains.** Among the Cherokee towns on the Hiwassee 


87 In 1699 ‘‘the Charanon, the Chekaihas, and the Karkinonpols . . . sur- 
prised the Kawkias’’ killing ten men and taking nearly one hundred slaves. St. 
Cosme to the bishop of Quebee (n.d. [1700%]), in John D. G. Shea, Early voyages up 
and down the Mississippi (Albany, 1861), p. 60. Such raids as this were constantly 
encouraged, and sometimes even led, by the Carolina traders. Ate, p: 17. In 1702 
Iberville succeeded in effecting a general peace between the Chickasaw and the 
French Indians, including the Illinois. At the same time he arrested the hatchet 
which the governor of Canada had raised against the Shawnee. He hoped, on the 
strength of certain negotiations begun by Bellefeuille with those Indians, to remove 
them to the Mobile or the Mississippi, and thus expose the southern flank of the 
English colonies. Margry, Mémoires et documents, 4:518-526, 630. 

38 The identification of these tribes presents difficult problems. The ‘‘Cassotis’’ 
(Sauvole narrative) were undoubtedly Koasati, later known as an upper Creek tribe 
settled near the junction of the Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers, practically indentical, 
linguistically, with the Alibamu. ‘‘Les Casquinampo,’’ seated on the same island, 
according to the Sauvole narrative, and ‘‘les Caskighi,’’ placed by Delisle among the 
‘*Isles des Casquinampo,’’ above the ‘‘Tali’’ and ‘‘Taogaria,’’ were probably the 
Taskigi Indians, a people of unknown stock who were later incorporated, part among 
the Cherokee, part among the Creeks. As early as 1693 friendly relations had been 
established by the Carolinians with the ‘‘Taskegus.’’ (Commons house journals, 
January 13, 14, 1693). The islands in question were probably below Chattanooga, 
near the Tennessee-Alabama line. It may be noted that the French called the Ten- 
nessee after one of these groups, the ‘‘ River of the Casquinampo;’’ the English, af- 
ter the other, the ‘‘Cussate’’ river (post, p. 18, and note 44). Sometimes too the 
English called it the ‘‘Hogologe,’’ after a Yuchi tribe. It is possible that the 
Tennessee band of Yuchi were referred to under the name of ‘‘Taogaria’’ (‘‘ Taé- 
gria,’’ ‘‘Taoiigale’’), which suggests ‘‘ Tahogaléwi,’’ an Algonquian term for the 
Yuchi. The French missionary, Gravier, encountered a band of ‘‘Tadgria’’ on the 
Mississippi in 1700, and reported that they had a large trade with the English. 
(John D. G. Shea, Early voyages up and down the Mississippi, pp. 124-125; Jesuit 
relations — Thwaites ed.— 65: 114). In 1703 it was reported that five Frenchmen 
had been killed by the ‘‘ Taogario’’ at the instigation of English traders among them. 
(La Harpe, Journal historique, August, 1703). The ‘‘Tali’’ or ‘‘Talés’’ have not 
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or the Little Tennessee the coureurs de bois discovered a conven- 
ient portage to the Savannah river, and in February, 1701, came 
down into the province of South Carolina. 

In conference with Governor James Moore at his plantation 
near Charles Town they negotiated for the opening of a trade 
for themselves and fifteen of their fellows who had remained 
behind on the Mississippi.” It is true that their overtures were 
opposed by the commons house of assembly, but it is possible 
that Governor Moore, who had interests of his own in the Indian 
trade, used his discretion in the matter.*° At all events, it was 
believed in Canada and Louisiana that they had been well re- 
ceived, that they had brought back English merchandise and 
large promises, and that they were likely to return to Carolina. 
According to Iberville’s account, a number of coureurs de bois 
were prepared, the year following, to carry their beaver thither 
if they found the mouth of the Mississippi closed to them. 

In New France the news of the affair aroused even greater 
concern than the events of 1700. Sauvole predicted that if these 
‘‘vagabonds and rebels’’ once formed the habit of going to the 
English, Canada and Louisiana would see them no more. The 
newly formed ‘‘Compagnie du Canada,’’ fearful for its monop- 
oly of the western trade, urged on the governor and intendant 
that posts be established at the Miami and the mouth of the 
Ohio to close the passage to Carolina. M. de Vaudreuil took a 
pessimistic view of the situation in his report to the minister. 
been identified. J. R. Swanton argues from the similarity of certain of these names 
with names mentioned in the Spanish accounts of De Soto’s expedition that the ex- 
plorer’s line of march followed the Tennessee for a distance from the Cherokee set- 
tlements. (Mississippi valley historical association, Proceedings, 5: 155-156). See 
Handbook of American Indians (Hodge ed.), for identifications. 

39 There were four Frenchmen in the party which entered South Carolina. Com- 
mons house journals, February 25, 26, 1701. An inaccurate account of the af- 
fair appears in the minutes of the council of Virginia, August 12, 1701. Calendar 
of state papers, colonial series: America and West Indies, 1701, p. 408. 

40 There was imported into England from South Carolina in the year ending Christ- 
mas, 1702, a total of 2,724 beaver skins: almost double the amount in any other year 
from 1699 to 1715, and six times the yearly average for that period, for beaver skins 
made but a small part of the Carolina Indian trade. Board of trade papers, Pro- 
prieties, v. 10: part 1, Q75. In the absence of any other explanation of the in- 
crease it would appear that the Canadians succeeded in disposing of some of their 


beaver in South Carolina. 
41 Margry, Mémoires et documents, 4: 549. 
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‘‘Pour moi, Monseigneur,’’ he wrote, ‘‘je reviens & mon but, 
e’est qu’ils y ont esté, et que voila le chemin ouvert.”’* 

It was under these conditions of expansion and conflict of the 
trading frontiers of France and England in the lower Mississip- 
pi valley that the beginnings of exploration and trade on the 
Tennessee river were made. At the outset of the eighteenth 
century it might well seem that the road was open, both for law- 
less coureurs de bois of Canada to carry the peltry of the great 
ralley to Carolina, and for the Carolina traders, already well 
established among the southern Indians as far west as the Mis- 
sissippi, to reach the northern and western Indians as well, and 
to build up an Indian system fatal to French enterprise in 
America. For reasons latent in the situation, however, the 
route of the Tennessee, during the threescore years of conflict 
which began at this time, never assumed this importance. The 
great expansion of English influence in the southwest, for which 
Blake was in large measure responsible, came just too late to cut 
the line of communication from Canada to the new colony at the 
mouth of the Mississippi. The establishment of missions among 
the tribes of the lower Mississippi was perhaps the most influ- 
ential factor in closing the river to the English traders. By rea- 
son of their control of the river tribes it was possible for the 
French at the outbreak of Queen Anne’s war, to proceed directly 
against any English whom they might find on the Mississippi. 
Moreover the war prevented the Canadians from resorting to 
Carolina with their furs. Most important from the English 
standpoint was the fact that the Indians of the Tennessee region 
were relatively few and poor, and their trade unattractive ; even 
among the Cherokee the commerce was small as compared with 
the lucrative trade carried on with the populous Creek tribes 
and the energetic Chickasaw.“ 

A final attempt was made, during Queen Anne’s war, to trans- 
form the Tennessee route from a trading highway of secondary 
importance into the great strategic line of advance of the ‘‘ Eng- 
lish American empire’’ into the Mississippi valley. In 1707 and 

42 Margry, Mémoires et documents, 5: 178-179, 354-355, 359, 360-362. Sauvole, 
‘*Suite de ce qui s’est passé dans le fort de Biloxy . . . 4 aoust 1701,’’ in ar- 
chives nationales, Colonies; €13 Al: f. 315-322. 


43 Governor Nathaniel Johnson to the board of trade, 1708, in board of trade 
papers, Proprieties, 9: P82. 
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1708 Thomas Nairne, first Indian agent of the province of South 
Carolina, developed an ambitious scheme, which was adopted 
by the assembly as the provincial policy, for the conversion or 
destruction of the French tribes of the lower valley, especially 
the Choctaw, and the realignment of the friendly Indians for 
the protection of South Carolina and its trade. By removing 
the Chickasaw and the Yazoo Indians to the ‘‘Cussate’’ or Ten- 
nessee river, and establishing small forts at such important posi- 
tions as the Muscle Shoals, he thought it would be possible to 
draw off from the French the whole trade of the upper Missis- 
sippi valley. But the influence of the Carolinians among the 
western Indians, thought strong enough to divert a large part 
of their trade from Mobile, was insufficient to put into effect this 
bold design.** After the Indian rising of 1715-1716 in South Car- 
olina, which gave the French the opportunity to consolidate their 
control of the lower Mississippi valley, a revival of the projects 
of Blake and of Nairne was impossible. Consequently the over- 
land path remained the most important, as it had been the earli- 
est highway of the western trade of South Carolina. 


Verner W. Crane 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


44 Thomas Nairne [to secretary of state], July 10, 1708, in publie record office, 
series America and West Indies, vol. 620. (Transcript, Columbia, 8. C.). The map 
of his travels among the Indians which Nairne sent with this letter, in the hope that 
in the articles of the peace then expected ‘‘the English American Empire may not be 
unreasonably cramped up,’’ was probably the source of the small, and in some re- 
spects very inaccurate, ‘‘Map of South Carolina, shewing the Settlements of the 
English, French, & Indian Nations from Charles Town to the River Mississipi by 
Capt. Tho. Nairn,’’ published by Edward Crisp as the second inset in his ‘‘ Compleat 
Description of the Province of Carolina in 3 Parts’’ [1711?] (Photographie copy in 
library of congress). See also entries in the commons house journals, 1707-1708, 
passim; Bienville au ministre, 12 octobre 1708, and D’Artaguiette au ministre, 1 
octobre 1708, in archives nationales, Colonies, C18 A2: f. 168-192, 341-348. 
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VIRGINIA AND THE WEST; AN INTERPRETATION ' 


The scientific study of western American history is a child of 
yesterday, so recently born that when writers make the attempt 
to give the correct perspective to western happenings they find 
their effort thwarted by the inadequacy of their knowledge. 
Exactly what did occur west of the mountains has been so in- 
frequently made the subject of that careful and painstaking in- 
vestigation which must precede any right interpretation, that 
the meanings of most occurrences in regions remote from the 
eastern settlements are still subjects of speculation. An excel- 
lent example of this ignorance is found in the most dramatic 
western event of the eighteenth century: the occupation of the 
Illinois country by the Virginia troops under George Rogers 
Clark during the revolutionary war. The story of that enter- 
prise is more or less familiar because it is the central event in a 
well known historical novel.* It is the dramatic character of a 
Clark’s expedition that has attracted the attention of historians 
so that what may be called the annals of the western hero’s ana- 
basis may be found in most of the histories of this country; but 
there have been few attempts to place the event in its proper. 
setting and to interpret its significance in the history of the 
revolution as a whole. Even today historians do little more 
than guess at the influence which the occupation of the Illinois 
villages exerted upon the negotiations of the final treaty of peace 
in 1783. 

The account of this episode as usually narrated is based very 

1 This paper was written originally for purposes other than publication in this 
magazine. The fact that it is based upon several years of study of original sources 
not all of which have been printed may make it appear worthy of these pages. 

For more intimate knowledge of the interpretation here given the reader is re- 
ferred to the volumes of the British series and the Virginia series in the Illinois his 
torical collections. There will soon be published by Arthur H. Clark (Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1916) a work by the author entitled The Mississippi valley in British politics: 
a study of the trade, land speculation, and experiments in imperialism culminating in 
the American revolution, which will justify the interpretation here given of the pre- 


revolutionary situation. 
2 Winston Churchill, The crossing (New York, 1904). 
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closely upon Clark’s own reports and may be epitomized as fol- 
lows: the British at Detroit were sending Indian war bands 
against the frontiers of Pennsylvania and Virginia; and the 
most remote posts of the latter state, situated in modern Ken- 
tucky, were especially subject to the ravages of these relentless 
savages. A young frontiersman, George Rogers Clark, formed 
a plan for striking a blow at the British in the north and pro- 
posed it to Patrick Henry, governor of Virginia, who in the 
most secret way provided money from the state funds for the 
enterprise. Keeping his purposes to himself, the young com- 
mander collected troops to the number of about two hundred 
and with these landed near Fort Massae, situated in the south- 
ern part of modern Illinois, and marched across the prairies to 
Kaskaskia, which, taken completely by surprise, surrendered 
without a blow. Clark was able to hold the whole Illinois coun- 
try throughout the war; and without doubt, say most historians, 
the success of this event was the cause of the cession of the west 
as far as to the Mississippi river in the final treaty of peace.* 

This whole narrative is, as a rule, dragged into the general 
history of the United States as if it were a startling episode un- 
connected with preceding events and as if it hal little relation to 
the men and measures of the time, its chief importance depend- 
ing on the later development of the region. Thus, lacking per- 
spective, the composition of the picture as a whole is untrue, in 
spite of the accuracy of its details. 

The occupation of the Illinois country by Virginia hae a long 
history preceding it, but in this time and place it will be pessible 
only to hint at the most important steps in the development 
which led up to the sending of the frontiersman to the remote 
regions on the Mississippi. The fact that the charter claims of 
Virginia stretched northwestward so as to include most of whet 
is the old northwest is too well known to delay us; but this very: 
fact is fundamental in the interpretation of the revolutionary 
episode ; and it must, therefore, be constantly borne in mind, for 
the whole history of the revolutionary war in the west is a mys- 

8 Typical illustrations are: Reuben G. Towaites, How George Rogers Clark won 
the northwest (Chieago, 1903); Jacob P. Duna, Jr., Indiana (Boston, 1905) ; William 
H. English, Conquest of the country northwest of the river Ohio and life of George 


Rogers Clark (Indianapolis, 1896); and Claude H. Van Tyne, American revolution 
(American nation series, v. 9— New York, 1907). 
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tery which can be solved only by an understanding of Virginia’s 
persistent attempt to make good her claims to this vast territory. 

It was not until the middle of the eighteenth century that the 
colonists began to realize that great wealth was to be obtained 
by exploiting the western domain; but from that time onward 
one scheme of colonization after another was started in the hope 
of making fortunes for the promoters. It was a company of 
Virginia gentlemen backed by London capital that made the 
first definite trial at settlement. The attempt of the Ohio com- 
pany to establish colonists on the upper waters of the Ohio 
river was the immediate oceasion of the French and Indian war, 
which ended in the cession to Great Britain of the west as far as 
the Mississippi. After this event the activities among the col- 
onists, particularly in Virginia and Pennsylvania, in pushing 
settlements westward became more and more important in the 
history of the country, and the land fever spread rapidly among 
the speculators of both the new and the old world. In a letter 
dated 1768, which discusses the possibilities of investments in 
America, particularly in western lands, there oceurs the state- 
ment: ‘‘It is almost a proverb in this neighborhood (Philadel- 
phia) that ‘Every great fortune made here within these fifty 
years has been by land.’’’* When the famous western pioneer, 
George Croghan, was in England, he found his associates ‘‘ land 
erazy.’’® Most of the public men of the eastern colonies, such 
as Washington, Henry, and Franklin, at one time or another 
entered into some ‘‘get-rich-quick’’ scheme for exploiting and 
colonizing the west; and the shares of every company for pro- 
moting settlement west of the mountains found a ready market.* 

This speculative interest in western lands was associated with 
the advance of the fur traders into the wilderness. Previous to 
the French and Indian war, many British traders were engaged 
in the fur trade; but after the close of that war there was a wild 

4Sir Philip Francis, The Francis letters (London [1901]), 1: 81. 

5 George Croghan to Sir Wm. Johnson, March 30, 1766, in Johnson manuscripts, 
12: 127. 

6 Alvord, The Mississippi valley in British politics. Consult index. Clarence E. 
Carter, Great Britain and the Illinois country, 1768-1774 (Washington, 1910), ch. 6. 
See also Washington’s Writings, edited by W. C. Ford (New York, 1889-1893) ; 
Franklin’s Writings, edited by A. H. Smyth, (New York, 1905-1907); and Alvord 


and Carter, Critical period, 1763-1765, and New régime, 1765-1767 (Illinois historical 
collections, vols. 10, 11 — Springfield, 1915, 1916). 
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rush across the mountains, and traders in unprecedented num- 
bers were to be found from Mackinac to the gulf of Mexico. In 
1767, the Philadelphia firm of Baynton, Wharton, and Morgan 
employed about three hundred and fifty boatmen on the Ohio 
river for the transportation of their merchandise to the Illinois 
country.” These advance agents of the British westward move- 
ment added fuel to the fire of speculation by their glowing de- 
scriptions of the new land. 

The vacillating attitude of the successive British ministries 
tended still more to excite the desires and imagination of the 
promoters. It was well known both in America and Great Brit- 
ain that the most influential politicians of the various factions 
which made contemporary British polities chaotic were in favor 
of some method of developing the west. Even the king himself 
could be counted among the expansionists. It was, therefore, 
expected that there would soon be removed the temporary pro- 
hibition of settlement west of the mountains, published in the 
famous proclamation of 1763 for the purpose of quieting the 
fears of the Indians.* In order to be prepared for the mad west- 
ward rush that was sure to come as soon as this should be done, 
the various companies which had been formed for the exploita- 
tion of the territory maintained agents in the British capital to 
win the favor of the ministers. There were at one time in Lon- 
don agents representing the old Ohio company, formed by Vir- 
ginians in 1747; a group of merchants claiming an indemnity in 
land for losses suffered at the outbreak of Pontiae’s conspiracy ; 
Virginia soldiers claiming payment in western lands for their 
services in war; officers and soldiers of Connecticut petitioning 
for land in a colony to be situated on the Mississippi; a company 
of officers who served in Pontiae’s war who wished to found a 
colony at Detroit; a company of Philadelphia merchants and 
others, petitioning for the establishment of a colony in the Illi- 
nois country; and the great Mississippi company, composed of 
the most prominent Virginians, asking for an extensive grant on 
the Mississippi. In addition there are evidences of other 


7 Alvord and Carter, New régime, 384. 
8 Alvord, ‘‘Genesis of the proclamation of 1763,’’ in Michigan historical collec- 
tions, 36: 7-39, and ‘‘The British ministry and the treaty of Fort Stanwix,’’ in State 
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schemes which have not left such clear traces of their pur- 
poses. 

It is very probable that the multiplicity of plans with their 
conflicting claims made it difficult for the ministers, open to vary- 
ing influences, to reach a decision in regard to the best method of 
opening the west; but in the spring of 1768, a plan for imperial 
expansion was accepted by the Grafton ministry, and the im- 
perial agents, particularly General Gage and the two superin- 
tendents of Indian affairs, were instructed to put it into execu- 
tion. The underlying principle on which the instructions were 
based was that expansion westward was to be gradual and under 
the control of the imperial agents, who were to purchase the In- 
dians’ hunting grounds for settlement as rapidly as the growth 
of population in the colonies demanded. In order to earry this 
policy out, the ministers ordered that a boundary line between 
the settlements and the Indian territory should be agreed upon 
by treaty with the Indian tribes. Across the boundary thus run 
no white settler was to be allowed to pass until by treaty the line 
was pushed farther westward. In this way western expansion 
could be controlled and the rights of the Indians protected. 
Such a boundary line was completed within two years after the 
orders were sent out from London. Beginning at Lake Ontario, 
it bent westward so that it opened up for settlement the upper 
waters of the Ohio river as far west as the mouth of the Great 
Kanawha; thence it turned south and east, closing for settlement 
the back country of the southern colonies; then turning around 
the Florida peninsula it bent again westward till it reached the 
Mississippi.° 

This boundary made available for settlement new territory 
within the colonies of New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 
The land opened in the royal colony of Virginia was regarded as 
imperial domain by the majority of British ministers since it 
had been purchased by imperial money ; consequently its disposi- 
tion was under the control of the home government. An oppor- 
tunity to form a new colony west of the mountains was therefore 
offered. There were capitalists ready to relieve the treasury of 


9 Max Farrand, ‘‘The Indian boundary line,’’ in American historical review, 10: 
no. 4; Alvord, ‘‘The British ministry and the treaty of Fort Stanwix,’’ in State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, Proceedings for 1908, pp. 165-183. 
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all the expense involved in such an enterprise. Under the ecare- 
ful management of a Philadelphian, Samuel Wharton, there was 
formed a company composed of some of the most prominent pub- 
li¢ men both in America and Great Britain, such as Benjamin 
and Sir William Franklin, Thomas Walpole, Thomas Pownall, 
Lord Hertford, George Grenville, and many others, among whom 
were the most influential under-secretaries of state and of the 
treasury. The political connection was strengthened by taking 
into the company two members of the ministry, the Earl of Roch- 
ford and Lord Gower, who were able to win the support of the 
king himself. In this way the project of the new colony of Van- 
dalia was forwarded, and all the preliminary steps had already 
been taken to launch the project when the revolutionary war 
broke out. One fact is of great significance: the new colony 
would have shut off Virginia completely from the west, for its 
boundaries as finally agreed upon stretched from North Caro- 
lina to Pennsylvania. 

While the ministers had the subject of this newly purchased 
land under consideration, they came to a momentous conclusion 
concerning another part of the western territory, namely the old 
northwest. This was the most productive fur region contiguous 
to the settled parts of the country; and from the first the influ- 
ence of the fur traders had been thrown against every project to 
form new settlements within its boundaries. The fur industry 
of Canada had passed rapidly into the hands of the Seoteh, who 
exercised a very strong influence in favor of maintaining the 
great lakes region in its primitive condition. They were able to 
advance many strong arguments in support of their own inter- 
ests, the most convincing being based on the necessity of pro- 
tecting the hunting grounds of the Indians from the eupidity of 
speculators and frontiersmen. In 1774 the ministry determined 
to take action; and by the Quebee act parliament added all the 
territory between the lakes and the Ohio and Mississippi to the 
province of Quebec, thus removing the possibility of its exploita- 
tion by Virginia and other colonies." By this action the min- 
istry closed for immediate settlement the land to the north of 
the Ohio and left for possible colonization only the southwest. 


10 Victor Coffin, The province of Quebec and the early American revolution (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Bulletin — Madison, 1896). 
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By these three decisions of the ministry, the running of the 
Indian boundary, the plan to establish the colony of Vandalia, 
and the union of the old northwest to the province of Quebec, the 
interests of Virginia were directly injured. Land speculation 
in the west had been for years the most important interest of 
Virginia’s public men and it is not strange, therefore, that this 
imperial encroachment upon Virginia’s charter rights, this cur- 
tailment of the ambition of her citizens, drove the latter almost 
unanimously into the party of the American revolutionists. To 
them the very existence of their colony seemed to be at stake. 
The conditions existing in the year 1774 predestined the course 
of the future war in the west. 

Before the appeal to arms came, Virginia tried to defeat the 
ministerial plans by indirect methods. When John Stuart, 
southern superintendent of Indian affairs, first mentioned his in- 
tended purpose of running the Indian boundary line the colony 
of Virginia refused to listen to the proposal; and it was only 
when blunt directions from the ministry were received that the 
colony yielded; and even then means were found to thwart, in 
part, the ministerial intentions. It was Virginia’s influence 
that caused Sir William Johnson, northern superintendent of 
Indian affairs, to permit the Iroquois to cede all their claims to 
lands south of the Ohio as far west as the Tennessee river. This 
extinguished the most important Indian claim to Kentucky and 
partially opened for settlement lands west of the Virginia In- 
dian boundary which began at the Great Kanahwa. But the Vir- 
ginians had other suecesses. In running the Indian boundary 
line back of their colony from North Carolina to the Ohio, they 
managed to persuade the Cherokee Indians to grant them a 
larger extent of territory on their western frontier.’ By this 
change lands belonging to such men as George Washington, Pat- 
rick Henry, Colonel Lewis, and Thomas Walker were opened to 
immediate settlement. 

The plan to found the colony of Vandalia was decidedly a 

11 This does not refer to the extension of the boundary line to the Kentucky river 
but only to the westward extension of the North Carolina boundary and from there 
to the Big Sandy. The later identification of the Big Sandy, i. e., ‘‘ Louisa river,’’ 
with the Kentucky river was due to the influences other than those of the Virgin- 


ians. A full discussion of this will be found in Alvord, Mississippi valley in British 
politics. 
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more serious danger to Virginia’s interests than the temporary 
expedient of the boundary line, and naturally aroused the great- 
est fear in the hearts of the colonists. It is possible that the 
open opposition to the new colony shown by Lord Hillsborough, 
the British colonial secretary at the time,—an opposition which 
cost him his office, ——-may have been due to his advocacy of the 
cause of the Virginians; at any rate his appointee to the gov- 
ernorship, Lord Dunmore, became the strongest champion of 
Virginia’s claims to the west. Immediately on his arrival, in 
1771, Dunmore allied himself with the western speculators and 
gave little heed to the instructions of a new colonial secretary, 
Lord Dartmouth. The policy of Lord Dunmore was dictated by 
his own financial interest, for he wished to become a great land- 
holder, possibly a proprietor of a western colony. He immedi- 
ately began making grants of land not only within the limits of 
the proposed new colony of Vandalia but even on the other side 
of the Indian boundary line as far west as the site of modern 
Louisville. He joined a company of Virginians which purchased 
from the Indians two large tracts of land in the Illinois country 
and had the audacity to recommend the company’s enterprise to 
his superiors in England, being careful, however, not to disclose 
his own connection with it." 

This particular scheme seems to have been only a first step in 
the larger plans of the governor. He realized that Virginia’s 
right to the old northwest would be made stronger if a colonial 
army were to march into that territory and subdue the Indian 
tribes. While the ministry in England, by means of the Quebec 
act, were closing the land north of the Ohio to possible settle- 
ment, Lord Dunmore, through his agents, stirred up an Indian 
war in that region; and, after parliament had extended the prov- 
ince of Quebee to the Ohio, Lord Dunmore led his colonial militia 
into the region and administered a severe chastisement to the 
Indians. Exactly what the governor planned may never be 
known, for, on his return from the war, the series of events 
which ultimately led to the revolutionary war was well under 

12 Dunmore’s name is directly connected only with the Wabash land company but 
the promoters of this company were the same as those back of the Illinois land com- 
pany and Lord Dunmore took both under his protection. See Alvord, I/linois-Wa- 
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way and Dunmore was obliged to give his attention to matters 
nearer home. 

In spite of the acts of Virginia’s governor and prominent cit- 
izens, the British government would undoubtedly have been able 
to carry out its plans and to have shut off Virginia completely 
from the territory west of the mountains, had not the revolu- 
tionary war broken out at the critical time and thus given Vir- 
ginia the opportunity to strengthen her claims to the west by 
actual occupation. 

The success of Dunmore’s war in 1774 had for the time intimi- 
dated the Indians on the frontier, and there was a rush of set- 
tlers into the Ohio valley in spite of the fact that the prohibition 
of settlement by the British government was still in foree, for, 
as has been seen, the colony of Vandalia was not yet established. 
During 1775 and the years following, this illegal settlement was 
pushed well down the Ohio and into the heart of Kentucky. The 
majority of these settlers, who came into the new country after 
the Indian war, were Virginian citizens and preferred, for the 
present at least, to retain their connection with the mother col- 
ony. Such settlements as Harrodsburg, Boiling Spring, and St. 
Asaph were formed and the new inhabitants voluntarily looked 
to Virginia for the protection of their rights. Virginia’s sov- 
ereignty was thus stretched over the west by the initiative of her 
own citizens. 

Just at the moment when Virginia through her frontiersmen 
seemed to be getting the better of the mother country in the dis- 
pute over the possession of the west, her sovereignty was threat- 
ened by another claimant. In the years just before the outbreak 
of the revolutionary war, there was handed around among the 
land speculators an opinion of two famous British jurists, Lord 
Camden and Lord Chancellor Yorke, to the effect that the In- 
dian nations were sovereign powers and could, therefore, grant 
titles to lands which the British courts would be obliged to sus- 
tain. This opinion gave rise to great activity among the west- 
erners and on the strength of it land purchases were made in the 
Illinois country, on the Wabash river, and elsewhere. Acting 
on this opinion a company of North Carolinians, with Colonel! 
Richard Henderson at their head, purchased of the Cherokee the 
land south of the Ohio and west of the Indian boundary, which 
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had been ceded to Great Britain by the Six Nations at the treaty 
of Fort Stanwix in 1768. Within these boundaries, which in- 
cluded most of Kentucky and some of Tennessee, the proprietors 
proposed to establish the colony of Transylvania, and settlers 
were immediately sent into the region. In order to assure their 
purchase the proprietors sent a representative to the continental 
congress, where they were certain of finding sympathizers 
among the delegates of those colonies whose western boundaries 
were definitely fixed by their charters. 

The Virginian authorities naturally took action to thwart the 
purposes of the North Carolinian proprietors. Lord Dunmore, 
although in the midst of the revolutionary struggle and deserted 
by many who had shared his western interests, issued a proc- 
lamation directed against this usurpation of the rights of the 
Virginia colony. The Virginia delegates to the continental con- 
gress were able to prevent that body at the critical moment from 
taking action against their interests. Still more important, 
however, was the action of the adherents of Virginia in Ken- 
tucky. The settlers in that region were incensed at the asser- 
tion by the North Carolina proprietors of claims over lands 
which they had taken up in accordance with Virginia law; and 
they found in a young frontiersman, George Rogers Clark, a 
leader who was to win fame for himself as the most effective 
promoter of the claims of his mother state. 

Clark was at this time a young man in his early twenties, but 
he possessed those qualities of courage and determination that 
fitted him preéminently for the leadership of a rough pioneer 
community. He had already identified himself with Virginia’s 
interests in Dunmore’s war, in which he had fought under Gen- 
eral Lewis. He had gone to Kentucky to advance himself by 
land speculation and was naturally enough opposed to the North 
Carolinian usurpers; it was the decisive action of this young 
Virginian that ultimately thwarted the plans of the latter. The 
smouldering discontent against Henderson was blown to a flame, 
and an assembly of Virginians chose Clark as one of the two rep- 
resentatives commissioned to go to the mother province to lay 
their complaints before the assembly."* Clark met with ready 


18 James A. James, George Rogers Clark papers (Illinois historical collections, 
vol. 8 — Springfield, 1912), p. liv. 
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sympathy for his plans from Patrick Henry, who had been one 
of the close advisers of Lord Dunmore in his opposition to the 
British ministerial plans. It was not difficult, therefore, to 
arouse him to the necessity of taking such action as would se- 
eure the claims of Virginia against usurpation. The county of 
Kentucky was formed, and the mantle of Virginia sovereignty 
was thus thrown over the land south of the Ohio extending to 
the Mississippi. It was, therefore, the action of the pioneers 
acting under their rights of popular sovereignty that saved Vir- 
ginia’s claims. 

In the old northwest, however, the British power seemed 
firmly established. In accordance with the purpose of the Que- 
bee act, the administration of Canada was extended into this 
region, lieutenant-governors being appointed for Detroit, Mack- 
inae, Vincennes, and Illinois, although on account of the course 
of events no permanent government was established at the two 
last named places. After the appointment of these British of- 
ficers, the border warfare was better organized and Indian par- 
ties were sent in every direction to distress the American pioneer 
settlements. In spite of the efforts by the Americans to retain 
the Indians in their service, the aborigines naturally enough pre- 
ferred to wield the tomahawk against those who were actually 
invading their hunting grounds. Their fight had always been 
against the pioneer settler, and in the contest between the mother 
country and the colonies, the Indians saw their opportunity to 
stay the westward advance of the white man. 

The united colonists realized keenly the importance of concili- 
ating the Indians and of driving the British from their strong- 
hold on the lakes; and accordingly congress appointed commis- 
sioners and agents for the Indians. The officials who had 
charge of the old northwest were stationed at Pittsburg; and 
their executive agent was Colonel George Morgan, who as rep- 
resentative of the Philadelphia trading firm of Baynton, Whar- 
ton, and Morgan had had ample opportunity to familiarize 
himself with the western territory and to make connections with 
the Indians. He was particularly well acquainted with the con- 
ditions in the Illinois country, where during his sojourn of many 
years he had made many warm friends.’* During the years 


14 James, George Rogers Clark papers, p. xxix. 
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1776 to 1778 Morgan was constantly planning the conquest of 
the territory under his charge. His correspondents at Detroit 
and Kaskaskia informed him that the Americans would find no 
difficulty in winning the French inhabitants to throw in their lot 
with the American colonies. He, in turn, encouraged them to 
hope that an American army would soon occupy. all the great 
lakes and Mississippi region. As a matter of fact the continen- 
tal congress was willing to send out an expedition, but the neces- 
sary funds for such a far reaching undertaking were not to be 
found. 

Virginia’s opportunity, therefore, came to her through the 
financial embarrassment of the confederacy. Her interests on 
account of her charter claims were much more definite than 
those of the united colonies; her citizens had for years been 
reaching out into the west in the hope of making fortunes both 
through the fur trade and by land speculation. Many Virgin- 
ians were looking to the region across the Ohio river as to a land 
of promise for their future enterprises, and some even had a 
direct stake in the territory through their association with the 
Wabash land company. Furthermore, the Virginia settlements 
in Kentucky were directly threatened by the British troops and 
the Indians. On the other hand, they occupied an extremely 
good stategic position from which to make an offensive move- 
ment against the poorly defended British posts north of the 
Ohio; and the continuous attack of the Indians on their homes 
in the blue grass region furnished these settlers with an incen- 
tive to decisive action. 

Were the region of Illinois as unknown and seemingly remote 
as it has been frequently pictured by historians, the suggestion 
of an invasion of the country would probably not have been fa- 
vorably received by even the boldest of the men of the Virginia 
frontier. But the truth is that the Illinois country had become 
a fairly well known region since 1765. Hundreds of traders 
from Pennsylvania and Virginia had visited the quaint villages 
of Kaskaskia and Cahokia to traffic with the French inhabitants, 
and this intercourse was continued up to the time of the famous 
expedition of George Rogers Clark. Not only did the English 
colonists visit the Illinois villages, the Frenchmen in turn were 
frequent visitors to the Ohio river and some of them were seen 
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within the new settlements of Kentucky and even as far east as 
Philadelphia. By this commercial intercourse attachments had 
been formed in the French yillages of the Mississippi which gen- 
erated sufficient magnetic force to attract across the Ohio repre- 
sentatives of the revolutionary party in the colonies. In the year 
1777 there were in Kaskaskia and Cahokia several members of 
the American trading class who had retained their commercial 
connections with the east and were even closely affiliated with 
men who had cast their lot with the revolting colonies. These 
distant representatives of Americanism took every occasion to 
discuss with their French neighbors the struggle for liberty and 
were so successful as evangelists of the novel ideas that a large 
party of American sympathizers was developed among the 
French population; ** among its members were to be found most 
of the officers of the militia, who were destined to exercise a po- 
tent influence when the crisis arose. 

There are, however, indications of a much closer relation be- 
tween the Virginia expedition and the Illinois inhabitants than 
the growth of an American party in the Illinois country. For 
many years there had lived at Kaskaskia as trader and land 
speculator William Murray of Philadelphia. He was the mov- 
ing spirit in the formation of both the Illinois and the Wabash 
land companies, and his future was bound up in the development 
of the purchases of these companies. It was William Murray 
who had persuaded Lord Dunmore of Virginia and some of the 
latter’s associates to make investments in this region. With the 
outbreak of the revolution Murray seems to have felt a still 
greater dependence upon Virginia where he had many support- 
ers. In 1776 he was in New Orleans when Captain George Gib- 
son and William Linn came thither to purchase munitions from 
the Spaniards for the colonies. It is not evident how far Mur- 
ray entered into relations with Gibson, but it seems most prob- 
able that a letter to his brother advising him to assist an Amer- 
ican military expedition on its arrival in Kaskaskia was carried 
by Gibson’s boats on their return voyage in 1777. Certainly 
Murray was well informed of Virginia’s activities in the west, 
for he appeared at Williamsburg to urge the claims of his land 


15 Alvord, Kaskaskia records (Illinois historical collections, vol. 5 — Springfield, 
1909), p. 18 ff. 
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companies as soon as the news reached that city of George 
Rogers Clark’s success. 

Another Kaskaskian who had commercial interests in the sue- 
cess or failure of Virginia’s enterprise was Thomas Bentley. 
He had been in the Illinois country only a few years but had 
cemented his relations with the French population of Kaskaskia 
by marrying a daughter of one of the most prominent families 
of that village. His trading enterprises carried his boats up 
and down the Mississippi and on the Ohio. There is indubitable 
evidence that one of his boats met Gibson’s expedition at the 
mouth of the Ohio in Mareh, 1777, when Bentley received certain 
information of events that were still in the future. He must 
have been informed at this time that spies were to be sent from 
Kentucky to investigate conditions at Kaskaskia. From the in- 
terest George Rogers Clark showed in Bentley in later years it 
must be that at this time some communication passed between 
the two men. The British commander of the Illinois country, 
Philippe de Rocheblave, declared later that Bentley was chiefly 
responsible for the coming of the Americans to the Mississippi." 

One other factor in the western situation needs to be noted. 
In spite of the reluctance of the Spanish government to enter 
into a treaty of alliance with the Americans, the representatives 
of that monarehy in America were distinctly friendly to the 
cause of the revolting colonies. It has already been seen that 
Americans were permitted to purchase munitions of war in 
North America; but it is not so well known that the agent of the 
Spanish government in America, Don Juan de Miralles, was con- 
fidentially informed of the campaign planned by George Rogers 
Clark and regarded himself and Patrick Henry as co-partners 
in sending the expedition against Kaskaskia. This prior un- 
derstanding between the Virginia government and the Spanish 
explains the friendly reception of the colony’s military leader at 
St. Louis."” 

The main events of Clark’s expedition: how he sent spies to 
Kaskaskia, and induced Patrick Henry to furnish supplies; how 
he collected a company of about two hundred pioneers with 

16 On subject of Murray and Bentley, see Alvord, Kaskaskia records, pp. xvi, et 

qd. 
" “ Gerard to Vergennes, July 25, 1778, in Doniol, Histoire de la participation de la 
France a l’établissement des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique (Paris, 1885-1892), 3: 293. 
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whom he descended the Ohio, marched across the prairies of 
Illinois and on the night of July 4-5, 1778, took Kaskaskia, have 
already been sketched. Clark’s own narrative needs correction 
in one important detail. It pictures the occupation of Kaskas- 
kia as a complete surprise and as causing a fear among the in- 
habitants, scarcely to be understood in view of the fact that the 
latter had been bred among the dangers of the frontier and that 
there had been frequent intercourse between the Freneh and 
Americans for many years. When it is further known that the 
French had been warned of the approach of the Virginians sev- 
eral days before their arrival and had refused to prepare for 
the defense in spite of the urgent entreaties of their acting com- 
mandant, Clark’s classie description of the poltroonery of the 
French must be very much discounted indeed. The American 
sympathizers in the Illinois villages had done their work so well 
that almost all the French officers of militia had been won over, 
and their commandant was left helpless to defend the territory 
entrusted to his care. After the refusal of his own soldiers to 
serve him, the latter sent post haste to Vincennes for support; 
forty men were sent out from there but they arrived too late to 
prevent the Virginians’ success. The countrymen of Kaskaskia 
and Cahokia were already throwing up their hats in joy at the 
sound of the words of independence and the French alliance. 
There had been no need of a conquest by arms; there had only 
been an occupation by friends. Clark’s task had, indeed, proved 
an easy one. 

The maintenance of the possession of this territory by the 
Virginians was a much more difficult and dangerous problem. 
The people of Vincennes, on the Wabash river, were persuaded 
by Dr. Jean Baptiste Laffont and Father Gibault to throw in 
their lot with their relatives and friends and change their al- 
legiance; they were allowed to be American citizens only for a 
short time, however, for in the fall British forces under Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Hamilton of Detroit occupied the village. 

With a formidable force of the enemy within striking distance, 
the position of the Virginians in Illinois was now seen to be un- 
tenable unless some desperate measures should be taken. Half 
of Clark’s troops had already returned to Kentucky, leaving him 
with less than a hundred American followers. To increase his 
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embarrassments, he was without resources. The French people 
of the Illinois villages saved him from danger; two companies of 
militia were raised among them, and the necessary money and 
supplies were willingly furnished in return for drafts on Vir- 
ginia. With this support Clark was able to make one of the 
most dramatic military campaigns of the war. Fighting his 
way through the frozen marshes of the prairies, he led his men 
to Vincennes and captured the place easily, since Major Hamil- 
ton, regarding an attack by Clark as impossible, had diminished 
the garrison. Thus with Vincennes in his control, Clark’s posi- 
tion at Kaskaskia and Cahokia was rendered fairly secure. 

The summer of 1779 marked the zenith of Virgina’s power 
north of the Ohio; from that date there was a steady decline. 
In 1780, the British made an attack on St. Louis and the Illinois 
villages; although it was repulsed by the combined efforts of the 
Spaniards and Clark, the affair demonstrated so significantly 
the returning energy of the British that Clark felt it dangerous 
to maintain the posts north of the Ohio any longer. Accordingly 
the garrisons at Vincennes and Kaskaskia were withdrawn. For 
a year more there were a score of soldiers in those posts, acting 
as scouts; but even these were recalled in the following winter, 
and the villages were left to shift for themselves. In spite of 
this withdrawal, it was acknowledged by the Spanish governor 
of St. Louis that the region which had been actually occupied by 
the Virginians in 1778 belonged to the revolted colonies. In ex- 
tent this territory was, however, only a small part of the old 
northwest, for it comprised merely the region bounded by the 
Illinois river as far as Peoria, by a line from that village to 
Vincennes, and thence by the Wabash river to the Ohio, in other 
words, approximately the southern half of what is now the state 
of Illinois. Outside of these boundaries lay the British terri- 
tory governed by officers with headquarters at Mackinac, Detroit, 
and Niagara; and over the whole extent of this region, almost 
within sight of the American troops at Pittsburgh, roamed the 
Indian allies of Great Britain. Virginia had really only weak- 
ened the hold of the mother country on a small corner of the dis- 
puted territory; and neither the establishment of a few scouts 
at Peoria by the Spaniards nor their seizure of St. Joseph, — 
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now in lower Michigan,—in January, 1781, brought the ques- 
tion of dominion into dispute in any way. 

There exists some doubt as to whether or not this very slight 
occupation of the old northwest by the Virginians influenced the 
final disposition of territory in the treaty which closed the war. 
Most western writers, anxious to magnify the importance of 
their own region, have been inclined to give Clark the credit of 
securing for the United States this important acquisition; the 
easterners have had too little information on the subject to ex- 
press an authoritative opinion, but many have allowed their 
skepticism to become evident. The following statement is a 
typical expression of the western view: ‘‘Few events have had 
a vaster influence upon the future of the nation than this expedi- 
tion of Clark’s. Not only did he secure the western gate of the 
republic, but he gained these western lands the ownership of 
which greatly advanced the idea of union.’’** If such a view is 
correct, Clark’s expedition must be looked upon as one of the 
most important episodes of the revolutionary war and should be 
classed with the campaigns that ended in the surrender of Bur- 
goyne and of Cornwallis; in such a case, Virginia’s service to the 
United States, when she sent forth her men to protect her fron- 
tiers and to make effective her western claims, can scarcely be 
measured. The question, then, of the influence of the oceupa- 
tion of the Illinois villages upon the negotiations of the peace is 
of real importance in any attempt to interpret the final treaty. 

It is possible that the American commissioners may have felt 
that their position in claiming the west for the new republic was 
somewhat strengthened by the knowledge of the success of Clark, 
but it is unbelievable that they would have demanded less, even 
had he failed, since the first boundaries proposed by Benjamin 
Franklin ineluded all Canada as well as the west; and his argu- 
ment in support of his proposal was that such generosity would 
win the affection of the Americans and separate them from 
France. Furthermore, he pointed out that the long extended 
frontiers between Canada and the United States were occupied 
by ‘‘the most disorderly of the people, who being far removed 
from the eye and control of their respective governments, are 


18 Van Tyne, American revolution, p. 284. 
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the most bold in committing offences against neighbors, and are 
forever occasioning complaints, and furnishing matter for fresh 
differences between their states.’’** Although the demand for 
the cession of Canada was not persisted in, still the demand of 
the American commissioners was for the cession of a large ex- 
tent of western territory, most of which was occupied by British 
troops, and which could not be claimed from the fact that in one 
corner of the region there were a few French villages, who, 
though without American garrisons, acknowledged the sover- 
eignty of the thirteen colonies. 

The interest of France and Spain were not in accord with this 
extensive demand of the United States; in fact the interests of 
Spain were directly opposed to any extension of the United 
States’s boundaries in the west, since her possessions on the 
right bank of the Mississippi river in such an event would al- 
ways be endangered by the restless and lawless frontier popula- 
tion. Spain’s principal interest, however, was to preserve the 
navigation of the Mississippi for herself; and her statesmen 
thought the best means to accomplish this end was to secure for 
her a narrow strip of territory along the eastern bank, extending 
from the gulf to the Ohio river. Beyond this, her ambition did 
not extend; but in order to limit still further the expansion of 
the Americans, Spain proposed that England should retain at 
the treaty of peace all territory lying between the Ohio and the 
Mississippi rivers which had been united to Canada by the Que- 
bee act of 1774.” 

French diplomacy during the American revolution has been a 
subject of dispute among historians. One school of interpreters, 
following the unreasoning suspicions of Jay and Adams, has in- 
sisted that the French minister Vergennes was guilty of playing 
a double game and used his influence to restrict the new nation 
on its western boundaries. The interpretation of the opponents 
of this school, who have listened to the more temperate language 
of Benjamin Franklin, is now known to be better established, for 
a careful examination of the most secret dispatches of Vergennes 
proves that he was most friendly to the revolting colonies and 

19 Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Life of William, earl of Sheldurne, with extracts 


from his papers and correspondence (London, 1875-1876), 2: 122. 
20 Tbid., 2: 115. 
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promoted their interests as far as it was in his power. Nat- 
urally enough, however, his attitude toward the extension of the 
boundaries of the United States to the west was limited by his 
many obligations to Spain, which country had been induced to 
enter the war only after a definite promise from the French min- 
ister of an addition to her territories. From the first, Spain had 
insisted on the sole right of navigation of the Mississippi river, 
and Vergennes’ tentative consideration of Spain’s plan for the 
peace, outlined above, can only be explained by his desire to se- 
cure peace, a desire which might be thwarted by the conflicting 
interests in the west of the allies of France.* 

The machinations of Spain were of little moment in the final 
treaty, for Great Britain had determined, in spite of the ease 
with which she might have secured more favorable boundaries 
in the west, to yield to the demands of her revolted colonies in 
this particular. This compliance is the adequate explanation of 
the treaty ; and the reason for it is to be found in the attitude of 
Lord Shelburne, who was prime minister at the time of the final 
settlement. Twice before, Lord Shelburne had been intimately 
associated with the affairs of western America. When he was 
president of the board of trade in 1763, he had drafted the proe- 
lamation of 1763, which was the fundamental law of the west in 
the years preceding the revolutionary war; and from 1766 to 
January, 1768, he was the secretary of state in whose depart- 
ment the care of colonial affairs fell. During this period the 
chief American interest in his eyes had been the rapid settle- 
ment of the west. In September, 1767, he laid before the min- 
istry a comprehensive plan for the development of the region, 
in which he set forth the desirability of establishing colonies 
along the Mississippi river, wherein the following argument is of 
significance: ‘‘It is impracticable to prevent along such a Fron- 
tier, the taking Possession of unoccupied Land and resisting a 
general Inclination of Settlement.’’** The whole paper revealed 
Shelburne’s belief in the inevitable movement of the Americans 
westward until the whole territory should be oceupied. During 
the negotiations of 1782 he gave expression to the same thought 

21 Paul C. Phillips, The west in the diplomacy of the American revolution (Uni- 


versity of Illinois, Bulletin, vol. 11, no. 7 — Urbana, 1913), ch. 11. 
22 Lansdowne manuscripts. 
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in a letter to his agent in Paris in the following words: ‘‘For 
the good of America, whatever the Government may be, new 
provinces must be erected on those back lands and down the 
Mississippi.’’ ** 

To a man holding such a view of the future of the west, whose 
principles had been completely liberalized by the free trade 
teachings of Adam Smith, Franklin’s argument that a stable 
peace could only be made by ceding sufficient territory in the 
west for the expansion of the restless frontier population was 
convineing; and there seems never to have entered Lord Shel- 
burne’s mind a doubt as to the expediency of granting such ex- 
tensive boundaries, even though the territory was garrisoned by 
British troops. He granted what seemed to him necessary for 
the completion of a permanent peace. The basis then for the 
success of American diplomacy had been laid not by the victory 
of the arms of Virginia, not through the boldness of George 
Rogers Clark in winning the old northwest for the United States, 
but in the liberal principles held by a British statesman. There 
is certainly a note of justifiable pride for his act, the noblest of 
his life, in the following words penned by Lord Shelburne to an 
American friend in 1797: ‘‘I cannot express to you the satis- 
faction I have felt in seeing the forts (of the northwest) given 
up, I may tell you in confidence what may astonish you, as it did 
me, that up to the very last debate in the House of Lords, the 
Ministry did not appear to comprehend the policy upon which 
the boundery line was drawn, and persist in still considering it 
as a measure of necessity not of choice. However it is indiffer- 
ent who understands it. The deed is done: and a strong founda- 
tion laid for eternal amity between England and Amerieca.’’** 

C. W. Atvorp 
University or Inuinots 
URBANA 


23 Fitzmaurice, Life of William, earl of Shelburne, 2: 194. 
24 Fitzmaurice, Life of William, earl of Shelburne, 2: 202, note. 
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THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURE AS A FIELD FOR STUDY'* 


History, like all other studies, has repeatedly undergone sig- 
nificant changes in point of view and in methods of interpreta- 
tion. Formerly, it was regarded as a narrative of past events, 
and its chief purpose was to interest and amuse the reader, 
rather than to contribute to a well considered body of scientific 
knowledge. This conception of history, however, has been great- 
ly changed during the past fifty years by the introduction of the 
scientific method in historical investigation. The main objec- 
tive of this method is the critical study of the past life of human- 
ity, not only for its own sake, but also for the sake of enabling 
us to understand better the present life of the times of which we 
ourselves are a part. It has led students to search beneath the 
surface of passing events and to study the institutional life of 
society ; in other words, the common everyday life of humanity. 
It has brought about a reconstruction of the whole field of his- 
tory with the result that all phases of human progress are being 
studied and presented in a new light. It conceives of history as 
a social science whose concern is the scientific study of the past 
life of human society in its economic, social, religious, political, 
military, esthetic, and intellectual phases. 

The application of the scientific method to the study of Ameri- 
ean history has brought out more clearly the significance of the 
economic forces underlying our national development. It has 
been only a few years since the histories of the United States 
treated merely the political, military, and religious phases of 
American life, while the economic and social were neglected, if 
not altogether ignored; and this in spite of the fact that the lat- 
ter have been constantly gaining in importance with our material 
progress and have formed, further, the real essence of our most 
crucial political questions. We need only refer to the slavery 


1 This paper was presented before the American history section of the American 
historical association, Washington, D. C., December 28, 1915. 
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question with its many complications, or consider the debates on 
the public lands, internal improvements, the United States bank, 
the tariff, the currency, immigration, the organization of labor, 
and the regulation of corporations, to show what an important 
part economic questions have played in American polities. 

To-day, economic and social problems are pressing for solu- 
tion; and questions of government are becoming to an ever in- 
creasing extent, economic rather than political. The scientific 
spirit is making new demands upon the past. It wants to know 
a thousand things concerning which annalists in former times 
were not curious. Whereas historians have hitherto interro- 
gated the past concerning the doings of generals, politicians, and 
churchmen, they are now coming to search for information con- 
cerning such matters as the tenure of public and private land, 
the migrations of settlers and of crop areas, the rise of trades 
unions and farmers’ organizations, the growth of corporations, 
the status of the negro, and the advance of education. The ris- 
ing school of economic historians is responding to the demands 
of a new age and the history of our country is being reéxplored 
and rewritten in order that we may not only know more about 
the past, but also that we may better understand the present 
with its complex economic and social problems: in other words, 
that we may better interpret our own times in the light of eco- 
nomic and social evolution. 

Of fundamental significance in the scientific study of Ameri- 
can development is the economic history of our agriculture. This 
phase of our history has not hitherto received the attention at 
the hands of historians which its importance merits. It is time, 
therefore, first, to define the economic history of American agri- 
culture as a field for study; second, to review some of the rea- 
sons why special attention should be directed to this field; and, 
third, to suggest some of the more important problems which 
this field offers for investigation. 

The economic history of American agriculture includes much 
more than a mere account of progress in the technique of agri- 
culture. It is concerned with all the facts, forces, and condi- 
tions which have entered into the development of agriculture in 
the United States, from the founding of Jamestown to the Pan- 
American exposition. It deals with the influences affecting the 
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evolution of agriculture and of agricultural society in different 
sections; the problems engaging the attention of the rural popu- 
lation in various periods; the relation of agriculture to other in- 
dustries; the contributions of the agricultural population to the 
professions, to polities, and to legislation; and the influences of 
our agricultural development on our national life. It includes 
the study of the whole life of the rural population, economic, 
social, moral, religious, intellectual, and political. Viewed in 
one way, the history of the United States from the beginning has 
been in a very large measure the story of rural communities ad- 
vancing westward by the conquest of the soil, developing from a 
state of primitive self-sufficiency to a capitalistic and highly 
complex agricultural organization. 

These preliminary considerations show the broad scope of the 
economic history of American agriculture as a field for study. 
What then are some of the more important reasons for directing 
attention to this field? 

It almost goes without saying, that agriculture is the funda- 
mental basis of our prosperity. The greater portion of our pop- 
ulation has always dwelt in rural communities. According to 
the census, the rural population in 1790 represented ninety-six 
and seven-tenths per cent of the total; in 1880, seventy and five- 
tenths per cent; and in 1910, fifty-three and seven-tenths per 
cent; thus it still constitutes more than half of the whole popula- 
tion. In 1910, thirty-four and six-tenths per cent of the popula- 
tion was engaged directly in the cultivation of the soil: a greater 
proportion than is engaged in any other occupation. The value 
of farm property as compared with that of manufacturing, 
transportation, forestry, and mining industries also emphasizes 
the great prominence of agriculture; and finally, the study of 
cycles in business prosperity indicates that our general well- 
being has always been dependent on this industry. 

As has already been suggested, a study of the economic his- 
tory of American agriculture is indispensable to a correct under- 
standing of much of our political and diplomatic history. A 
consideration of the effect of cotton and slavery on the whole 
history of party politics from the adoption of the constitution 
down to the civil war, or of the rapid growth of the wheat in- 
dustry in its relation to the organization of a farmers’ party and 
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the effect of this party movement on national legislation, as evi- 
denced, for instance, by the interstate commerce act of 1887 and 
the Sherman anti-trust act of 1890, will give anyone an apprecia- 
tion of the fact that in order to understand our political history, 
no little attention must be given to the economic history of agri- 
culture. A consideration of the influence of the agricultural in- 
dustry on our foreign relations and the making of commercial 
and other treaties will further emphasize this same fact. It was 
the demand of the southwestern farmers for the free and unre- 
stricted navigation of the Mississippi which led directly to the 
purchase of Louisiana from Napoleon. It was the interference 
with American shipping and the seizure of American food prod- 
ucts which led to the war of 1812. It has been generally con- 
ceded that England’s need of cotton was chiefly responsible for 
that country’s sympathetic attitude toward the south during the 
civil war; it is equally significant that her imperative need of 
northern wheat operated effectively to keep England officially 
neutral. These illustrations are sufficient to suggest the impor- 
tance of our agrarian history in the study of American diplo- 
macy; our nation’s historians have been too much inclined to 
take a provincial view of the national past: the ‘‘shortview,’’ as 
the late Rear-admiral Mahan has expressed it. It is time to 
abandon this attitude, and to take the larger or the ‘‘long-view’’ 
of the forees which have shaped our destinies. 

Our agricultural history offers an excellent opportunity for 
the study of the lives and services of eminent men who have pro- 
foundly affected American economic development. Consider 
the influence of Eli Whitney on the history of the cotton indus- 
try, or that of Cyrus Hall McCormick on the history of cereal 
production. It is not too much to say that the triumph of the 
north over the south in 1865 was the triumph of the reaper over 
the cotton gin, and that MeCormick and Whitney deserve as 
great a place in American history as U. S. Grant and Robert E. 
Lee. Or consider the influence of Franklin, Washington, and 
Jefferson on the early formation of agricultural societies; of 
Thomas H. Benton and Galusha A. Grow on the movement for 
free homesteads for actual settlers; of Senator Morrill on the 
establishment of colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts; of O. 
H. Kelly on the granger movement; of General James B. Weaver 
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on the organization of a farmers’ party; and of P. G. Holden, 
‘*the corn wizard,’’ on the development of rural extension work 
and the popularization of better farming methods. These names 
will suggest at once a host of other Americans who have con- 
tributed to the development of the farming industry; our agra- 
rian history is rich in the personal element. 

It further furnishes a background for the study of agricul- 
tural economies. It is recognized that economic science bears 
about the same relation to economic history that political science 
bears to political history. The value of political history to the 
political scientist is so obvious as to require no defense. It is 
equally evident that agricultural economics, a science which is 
of recent origin, must have an historical foundation and back- 
ground. The agricultural economist needs to be familiar with 
the economic life of man in the past in order to realize and ap- 
preciate the organic nature of society. He should be historically 
minded if he would deal most efficiently with the problems of the 
present. With the introduction of the science of agricultural 
economics into the land grant colleges and universities of the 
country, therefore, comes a new motive for productive work in 
the field of agricultural history. 

The history of American agriculture, then, is essential to the 
development of a sound and farsighted rural economy. The 
great problems of rural communities are human rather than 
merely materialistic. That is to say, they are economic, social, 
and educational, and cannot be understood except in the light of 
their historical evolution. Government action involving agri- 
cultural interests should be based on a broad knowledge of rural 
economic history. Questions of land tenure, tenancy, size of 
farms, markets (including the complex problems of distribution 
and exchange), capitalistic agriculture, the rise of land values, 
rural credits, farmers’ organizations with their economic, social, 
intellectual, and political functions, the rural school, the rural 
church, and good roads: these are only a few of the vital prob- 
lems which should be considered from an historical and compara- 
tive as well as from a purely technical point of view. Rural 
problems will henceforth demand a superior type of statesman- 
ship, for we are to-day rapidly passing through a great transi- 
tion period of our history. We have emerged from the period 
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of colonization, of exploitation, of extensive development, and 
have entered the period of intensive development. There is a 
greater need than ever for calling upon the wisdom and experi- 
ence of the past in the working out of a sound and farsighted 
rural economy. We are in need of a scientific treatment of the 
economic history of agriculture in this country to help supply 
this need. 

The subject, thus outlined, presents an inviting field for study 
and investigation. Although it has been neglected, not to say 
almost entirely ignored, by our nation’s historians, it is en- 
couraging to note an awakening interest in this direction. Some 
of the leading institutions of the country, particularly Harvard, 
Wisconsin, and Columbia, are directing research work in this 
field, and a few of these institutions have begun to offer courses 
on the subject. At the lowa state college, for example, such a 
course is offered, and it is required in the various departments 
of the division of agriculture, in addition to the course in agri- 
cultural economics. Mention should also be made of the work 
now being undertaken by the department of economics and soci- 
ology of the Carnegie institution at Washington, under whose 
auspices a number of published and unpublished monographs in 
the economic history of American agriculture have already been 
prepared. Under its direction, the materials are being collected 
for a comprehensive history of American agriculture which will 
serve as an encyclopedia on the subject. These contributions, 
however, represent merely the pioneer undertakings, which will 
need to be supplemented by numerous studies if the economic 
history of American agriculture is to be properly emphasized 
and recorded. The limits of this paper will permit only a brief 
consideration of some of the more important problems which 
await the labors of the historian. 

Among these subjects, that of the public lands commands pri- 
mary consideration. The entire land area of continental United 
States amounts to 1,903,289,600 acres. Of this area, forty-six 
and two-tenths per cent, or 878,798,325 acres, have been carved 
out into farms. The remainder consists of forests and mineral 
holdings and reserves, land oceupied by towns and cities, rail- 
road rights of way, public highways, mountainous country, and 
arid and swamp lands. There remain unreserved and unappro- 
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priated only 290,000,000 acres, the great portion of which will 
never be available for agricultural purposes. 

The transference of the originally vast heritage from public 
to private ownership is of fundamental significance; its history 
should inelude a consideration of early French, Spanish, and 
English land grants to individuals and to colonial corporations, 
of colonial systems of land disposal, and of the various methods 
by which the national and state governments have disposed of 
public lands to the settler, to the ‘‘land grabber,’’ and to the 
speculator. A review of the federal land policy presents the 
story of a long and bitter contest between the east and the west, 
culminating in the triumph of the latter in the enactment of the 
preémption law of 1841, and the homestead act of 1862. This 
struggle was involved with other public questions: the protec- 
tive tariff, New England’s primary concern; and slavery, the 
major interest of the south. The ascendenecy of the slavery 
issue after the Mexican war brought the east to the support of 
the west in opposition to slavery extension, and in the demand 
for free homesteads which was inserted in the republican plat- 
form of 1860. Representative Lovejoy of Lllinois is authority 
for the statement that without this plank Lincoln could not have 
been elected. With the secession of the southern states, the en- 
actment of the homestead law was assured. But congress and 
the land office, in devising the liberal land policy, did not guard 
the rights of the actual settler against land pirates. Ruthless 
spoliation was practiced until all the best lands were gone. Re- 
cent tendencies in land legislation indicate an intention on the 
part of the government to revert to the original purpose of the 
law of 1862, and to assign free homesteads only to actual set- 
tlers. 

The rapid disposal of the swamp land grants, the internal im- 
provement and railway grants, the section grants for common 
schools, and the land grants for colleges of agriculture and me- 
chanie arts under the Morrill act of 1862, as well as the location 
and final disposition of these lands, suggest important studies 
to be made in public land history. The history of the forest 
lands (ineluding forest reserves and national parks), and of the 
mineral and the saline lands also is waiting to be written. Fi- 
nally, the disposition of lands under the timber culture act, the 
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desert land act, the timber and stone act, the Carey act, the 
reclamation act, and the Kinkaid act, may be mentioned as 
profitable subjects for investigation. 

Fifty years ago there was little or no oceasion for careful con- 
sideration of the land question. Land was to be had for noth- 
ing, and there was plenty of it. Congress was not much con- 
cerned as to how rapidly or how unwisely the vast national 
heritage was spent. The speculative spirit seems to have be- 
come ingrained as one of the chief American characteristics; it 
has contributed to an inflation of land values, and to the present 
high rate of tenancy. The land question has therefore entered 
upon a new and complex phase. In undertaking an equitable 
solution of this problem, the history of the land under both pub- 
lic and private ownership should be investigated. In essaying 
this task, it should be kept in mind that the disappearance of the 
public lands is closely linked with the rapid increase of popula- 
tion, the change from extensive to intensive farming, and the in- 
creased cost of living. 

The history of specific leading industries also remains to be 
written. As examples of what may be done in this direction we 
may indicate Hammond’s ‘‘Cotton industry’’ and Thompson’s 
‘*Rise and decline of the wheat growing industry in Wisconsin.”’ 
Similar studies should be undertaken for cereal and live stock 
production, the latter including dairying and meat packing. The 
tobacco, poultry, and beet sugar industries should also be men- 
tioned as profitable fields for research. The history of the 
range should be a particularly interesting subject for investiga- 
tion. Such a study should give special attention to influences 
affecting the rise and growth of the industry, such as soil and 
climate, early trade and commerce, labor, tenancy, the use of 
improved machinery, markets, prices, transportation, and the 
tariff; and the relation of the industry to industries such as 
transportation, manufactures, mining, and lumbering should be 
considered. The westward movement of the centre of produc- 
tion should be studied in its relation to the westward movement 
of population and the accessibility of markets. The influence of 
agricultural prices on production, and the influence of grain 
markets on national politics and finance should receive careful 
study. Mr. Turner has called attention to the importance of 
the study of the wheat industry, in the following terms: 
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‘If, for example, we study the maps showing the transition 
of the wheat belt from the East to the West, as the virgin soils 
were conquered and made new bases for destructive competition 
with the older wheat states, we shall see how deeply they affected 
not only land values, railroad building, the movement of popula- 
tion and the supply of cheap food, but also how the regions once 
devoted to single cropping of wheat were forced to turn to varied 
and intensive agriculture and to diversified industry, and we 
shall see also how these transformations affected party polities 
and even the ideals of the Americans of the regions thus 
changed.’’? 

The economic history of agriculture in particular states or in 
given regions should also be written. Such studies should in- 
clude the consideration of agricultural geography, Indian agri- 
culture, early trade and travel, relations of the white race with 
the Indian, pioneer population and agriculture, nearness to the 
markets, transportation of agricultural products, development 
of specialized and diversified farming, systems of land tenure, 
agricultural labor, use of improved farm machinery, size of 
farms, price of lands, and rentals, and laws governing inher- 
itance of real estate in lands. These studies would naturally 
include also the consideration of the sources of immigration, the 
type of farmers, the methods of agriculture, and the social 
phases of life, including religion, education, amusements, and 
entertainments. Attention should be given to eurreney and 
banking facilities, rural credit, rates of interest, and the relation 
of the farming population to national monetary legislation and 
to the tariff. The subject of agricultural education sinould re- 
ceive extended treatment: a study of state agricultural societies 
and fairs, the agricultural press, and the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations, including rural extension departments 
and recently introduced courses in agriculture in the high 
schools. Finally, the economic history of agriculture of any 
state should present an historical and comparative analysis of 
the problems confronting the farming class. Mr. EF. V. Robin- 
son’s ‘‘ Economic history of agriculture in Minnesota,’’ just pub- 
lished, suggests the possibilities and the value of this type of 
study. Similar studies might indeed profitably be made of 


2F. J. Turner, ‘‘Social forces in American history’’ in the American historical 
review, 16: 229, 230. 
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larger areas, as for example, a given region like the middle 
west. 

The history of farmers’ organizations should be given consid- 
erable attention in view of the recent active interest which is 
being awakened in the various forms of farmers’ codperative 
unions and enterprises. Studies of this kind may be divided 
into two groups: first, those dealing with organizations which 
seek to combine the farmers as a class, as illustrated by the 
grange; and, seendly, those treating of organizations which 
serve some special end or industry, as for example the coépera- 
tive creameries, and farmers’ elevators. For such a study it 
would be necessary to investigate the origin, purpose, growth, 
difficulties, successes, and failures of the various organizations. 
Kuropean ideals and methods introduced by the immigrant 
farmer should be studied. The influence of the organization on 
state and national politics and legislation should be given due 
weight. The recent appearance of Mr. S. J. Buck’s monograph 
on ‘*The granger movement’’ marks a distinctive contribution 
to the history of farmers’ organizations. Studies of this kind 
will contribute very materially to a proper understanding of the 
farmers’ codperative movement in this country, and will point 
the way to more successful and fruitful efforts along that line 
in the future. 

Still other problems awaiting the labors of the historian are 
readily suggested; mention may be made of ‘the history of farm 
machinery, foreign immigration and its influence on the develop- 
ment of agriculture, agricultural labor, transportation of agri- 
cultural products, markets and prices, the relation of agriculture 
to financial legislation, taxation and the tariff, and agricultural 
education. The relation of agriculture to other given industries, 
the relation of the state to agriculture, and the work of the de- 
partment of agriculture may also be suggested. 

After all is said, however, the fundamental reason why the 
economic history of American agriculture should be studied is 
that we may ultimately have a well balanced history of our na- 
tion. For it must be remembered, as I have already tried to 
show, that our agrarian history is to be viewed not in the strict 
or narrow sense, but in the broad sense so as to include the whole 
life of the rural population, the influences which have affected 
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its progress, and the influence its progress has in turn had on 
the course of events. Thus defined, the economic history of 
American agriculture is a constituent part of the history of the 
entire people, closely interwoven with other phases of our na- 
tional progress; and to define it is to emphasize a new point of 
view in the study of American development. ‘‘The marking 
out of such a field is only a fresh example of the division of sci- 
entific labour: it is the provisional isolation, for the better in- 
vestigation of them, of a particular group of facts and forces,”’ 
in order that a true history of our national progress and devel- 
opment may finally be written. 
Louris Bernarp ScHMIDT 
Iowa State CoLueGce oF 
AGRICULTURE AND Mecuanic Arts 
AMES 








HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES IN THE OLD NORTHWEST 


With a realization that a routine survey of the output of the 
past year can accomplish little further in the way of a biblio- 
graphical contribution, this article attempts to follow in the foot- 
steps of its excellent predecessors in this field. 


ORGANIZATION, LEGISLATION, AND EQUIPMENT 


The Indiana historical commission has completed its plans for 
the celebration this year of the state’s centennial anniversary. 
A legislative appropriation of $25,000, of which $5000 was set 
aside for the publication of historical materials, has been for a 
year available for the work of the commission. The general 
committee on publication, of which Mr. J. A. Woodburn was 
made chairman, is directing the preparation of historical ma- 
terial for publication in four volumes. Two of these, embracing 
the messages of the governors of Indiana from territorial times 
to 1851, are being prepared by the Indiana historical survey; a 
volume on early travels is being edited by Mr. Harlow Lindley, 
aided by the staff of the archives department of the state li- 
brary; another volume on the history of constitution-making in 
Indiana is being prepared by Charles B. Kettleborough, the ex- 
pert in the Indiana legislative reference bureau. These volumes 
should appear before the close of 1916. The general committee 
to direct and promote the centennial celebration, of which Dr. 
Frank B. Wynn was made chairman, directed the organization 
of county committees which codperated with the commission in 
promoting the general state-wide celebration and in arousing 
local interest and planning for local celebrations. Episodes in 
the history of Indiana will be staged by suitable pageantry in 
various parts of the state. Mr. William Chauncey Langdon, of 
New York, a pageant dramatist, has been engaged to act as 
pageant master to direct this work in person and through trained 
assistants. The official celebration has already begun with an 
historic pageant at Corydon representing the work of the first 
constitutional convention of the state there in 1816. A state- 
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wide representation of certain episodes will be made through 
the medium of the motion pictures. The last Indiana legisla- 
ture took up the work begun by the legislatures of Kentucky 
and Illinois in locating and marking the ‘‘Linecoln way.’’ A 
statute was passed providing for a commission of two members 
to be appointed by the governor to direct the work along these 
lines. 

Arrangements are now becoming definite for the celebration 
of the centennial anniversary of the state of Lllinois by the erec- 
tion of a memorial building and by the preparation of a five 
volume history of Illinois. The general assembly in the spring 
of 1913 provided under joint resolution for the appointment of 
a centennial commission, consisting of five members of the house, 
five members of the senate, and five other citizens, to direct the 
work of preparing for the celebration. A report was according- 
ly made in the winter of 1915; a new commission was then 
created to continue the work with definite provision and approp- 
riation for a commemorative state history, such as had already 
been authorized and contracted for by the original centennial 
commission. Besides this body a separate centennial memorial 
building commission was created to purchase a site for the erec- 
tion of a building. The legislature appropriated $125,000 for 
the purpose, on condition that $100,000 be subscribed by the citi- 
zens of Springfield. The 1915 general commission had actually 
organized itself for the transaction of its business when the reso- 
lution creating it was declared invalid by the courts on consti- 
tutional grounds. The matter was given further legislative at- 
tention in a special session but the bill which passed was vetoed 
by the governor on the ground of probable unconstitutionality ; 
it remained for final legal sanction to be given by the action of 
the second special session in February which was duly approved 
by the governor. The commission of fifteen members thus pro- 
vided for was appointed by Governor Dunne and organized by 
the middle of March. Meantime, notwithstanding these vicissi- 
tudes of legislation, work on the centennial memorial history 
was steadily going on. The material means for making this 
possible without legislative appropriations were provided by Dr. 
Otto L. Schmidt, the chairman of the publication committee of 
the 1915 commission. Dr. Schmidt has since been selected gen- 
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eral chairman of the present commission. The Illinois state his- 
torical library and the Lllinois historical survey are coéperating ' 
with the centennial commission in this work. 

The plans for the publication of a five volume history of Illi- 
nois as one of the features of the celebration of 1918 were ac- 
cepted as long ago as the early summer of 1914. Clarence W. 
Alvord, editor of the Illinois historical collections and director 
of the Illinois historical survey, was selected for the general 
editorship. He will also write the first volume, under the title, 
Province and territory, 1673-1818. The second volume, The fron- 
tier state, 1818-1848 is to be written by Theodore C. Pease of the 
University of Illinois. Volume m, The era of transition, 1818- 
1848, is to be written by Arthur C. Cole; volume rv, The industrial 
state, 1870-1893, jointly by Ernest L. Bogart and T. C. Pease; and 
volume v, The modern commonwealth, 1893-1918, by E. L. Bogart 
and John M. Mathews as co-authors. These five volumes will 
constitute the centennial history proper. All of the authors now | 
have their work well under way, and the whole series will be 
published in the centennial year, 1918. As a forerunner to this 
work, a special volume surveying conditions in Illinois in 1818 is 
to appear within a few months. It will be the work of Solon J. 

Buck, formerly of the University of Illinois, now assistant pro- 
fessor of history in the University of Minnesota and superin- 
tendent of the Minnesota historical society. Work on these vol- 
umes will involve an exhaustive use of all available materials ac- 
cording to the most modern ideas of scientific scholarship. 
Manuscript collections are being searched for throughout the 
state and in such remote repositories as Washington and Paris. 
A large number of individuals and newspaper offices are codper- 
ating by placing, at the disposal of the authors, their private 
files of papers, which are otherwise unavailable. The results 
of these researches are to be written up in a readable style that | 
will make an appeal to people of ordinary intelligence and cul- 
ture as well as to critical historical scholars. 

The centennial memorial building commission has delayed 
positive action pending the campaign in Springfield for raising 
the $100,000 fund. This campaign is about to come to a success- 
ful close and work on the new building should go forward at 
once. The members of the commission seem to have agreed that 
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‘he building should be dedicated to the preservation of the pub- 
lie archives of the state. A veto by the governor of Illinois of 
a customary item for $3,750 per annum in the appropriation for 
the Illinois state historical library handicaps the work of that 
institution ; it will be unable to publish immediately all the vol- 
umes planned for in the British series. The Annual report of 
the Chicago historical society for 1915 (Chicago, 1915. 120 p.) 
reveals a year of successful activity along traditional lines. The 
society displays its aggressiveness by concisely calling the atten- 
tion of its members and of prospective members to desiderata ; 
these include increased space, additional publications, the mark- 
ing of historical sites, and a sixtieth anniversary commemorative 
volume. 

The Wisconsin historical society reports a very successful 
year. The new régime under the direction of Superintendent 
Quaife seems to be laying the foundations for considerable reor- 
ganization along efficiency lines. It is making headway in the 
formulation of a plan for the publication work such as will be 
sufficiently comprehensive to include every important aspect of 
the historical work attempted by the society. All volumes will 
be issued under the general caption, ‘‘ Wisconsin historical pub- 
lications.’’ The restrictions of space in the present quarters of 
the society cause it to urge anew the consideration of a compre- 
hensive scheme for adequately housing not only the society’s col- 
lections but also the public records of the state of Wisconsin. A 
suggestion has been made that provision be made for the ap- 
pointment of a committee for the proper consideration of this 
entire subject. 

The Michigan historical commission continues doing an im- 
portant work in spite of the handicap of insufficient funds. A 
change took place in the staff of the executive officers of the com- 
mission in January last. Mr. Charles Moore resigned as secre- 
tary and editor and his place was taken by Mr. George N. Fuller 
who holds the position of archivist and acting secretary. The 
office of assistant editor, formerly held by Mrs. M. H. Varnum, 
has been discontinued. The commission is*agitating the ques- 
tion of a building in which to house and preserve the historical 
materials which it is authorized and empowered to receive or col- 
lect. The absence of fireproof quarters is given as the explana- 
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tion of the slight efforts made in this field. The third annual Re- 
port of the commission for 1915 (Lansing, 1916. 16 p.), sum- 
marizes the activities of this historical agency. 

The Ohio state archaeological and historical society has re- 
cently, at its thirtieth annual meeting, appointed a committee to 
consider a proposal made by the department of American his- 
tory in the state university to codperate in the collection, preser- 
vation and publication of the sources of Ohio or northwestern his- 
tory. The members of the American history faculty according 
to this arrangement would do the editorial work while the so- 
ciety would be the medium of publication. The society is a pri- 
vate corporation, but is receiving $2,000 per year from the state 
for running expenses besides a special appropriation of $2,000 
for the completion of a history of Ohio in the civil war, which 
Colonel W. L. Curry has been authorized by the society to pre- 
pare. The papers and library of President Hayes that have 
been bequeathed to the society are now housed in the new fire- 
proof Hayes memorial library and museum erected on the 
grounds of the old Hayes homestead with funds furnished by the 
legislature. The annual report of the historical and _philo- 
sophical society of Ohio may be found in the October-December, 
1915, number of its Quarterly publication. Miami university 
now offers a course in the ‘‘History of the Ohio valley’’ in 
which practical use will be made of the recently acquired Cor- 
ington library of Ohio valley history. 

The Harvard commission on western history is at present di- 
recting its energies more to the far west though continuing to 
follow up the lines of the advance of new England settlement 
westward. An article on its work may be found in the Harvard 
alumni bulletin of March 22, 1916. There have been some 
changes in the organization of the commission. The death of 
General Grenville M. Dodge has removed a valuable member; 
Mr. M. A. De Wolfe Howe, of Boston, and Mr. Oswald G. Vil- 
lard, of New York, have been added to the commission, and Mr. 
Thomas P. Martin, sometime assistant, has been appointed ar- 
chivist. 

Important developments have taken place within the past year 
in connection with the plans for more definite codperation be- 
tween the state historical departments of a group of northwest- 
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ern states. Two conferences held at Chicago by those in charge 
of historical work in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Lilinois, 
and Iowa resulted in an arrangement to join hands in having an 
exhaustive search made by a trained investigator in the state 
department archives at Washington for material bearing upon 
the history of these states. Mr. N. D. Mereness has been en- 
gaged to make a calendar in the form of a card catalog, noting 
all documents pertaining to this local historical field. This 
calendar is to be sent around, probably in installments, to the 
institutions subscribing to its making, so that each may have an 
opportunity to copy as much of it as may be desired, or to indi- 
cate which of the original documents calendared it desires to se- 
eure in photostatic copy. This work has been in progress for 
about four months and should require only a few more months 
to reach completion. It is expected that these conferences of 
middle western representatives will continue as a clearing house 
for problems common to all the agencies in this field. 


ACQUISITION OF MATERIAL 


The Michigan historical commission has acquired the ad- 
dresses and public papers of the late Peter White, of Marquette. 
The collection includes over 130 items on the development of the 
iron region of Michigan. The original journal and notebook of 
Bela Hubbard, describing his geologic field journeys and investi- 
gations while employed on the first geological survey of the 
state; and the United States census for Michigan in 1820, dis- 
covered by Mr. C. M. Burton among old papers at the capitol, 
have been made available to historical students. Mr. C. M. Bur- 
ton, at his own expense, has secured 8,000 photographic copies 
of papers in the war department pertaining to the history of 
Michigan ; they have been deposited in the Detroit public library 
for the use of investigators. 

Several collecting trips by representatives of the Western Re- 
serve historical society have resulted in important accessions. 
From the library of the late Mr. Barnaby, of Salem, Ohio, the 
founder of the Anti-slavery Bugle, there came, by gift of his 
daughter, files of the Anti-slavery Bugle, of the Boston Liber- 
ator, and of other anti-slavery papers, besides a large number 
of manuscripts and about 100 anti-slavery books. Another 
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important gain was the accession of a large case of papers of 
President Garfield with other manuscripts and also five cases 
of historical books, formerly in the possession of the late 
Mr. B. A. Hinsdale at Ann Arbor. William P. Palmer’s ex- 
tensive collection of civil war material has been received but not 
as yet unpacked and examined. Miss Mary Morse of Poland 
has again been the donor to the society of a large number of 
early manuscripts. The society reports the reception of a large 
number of newspapers and pamphlets including civil war pamph- 
lets and bound volumes of early Chicago pamphlets. The Buf- 
falo historical society has acquired a barrel of manuscripts, 
three-fourths of which had to be thrown away because of the 
effects of storage in stables and in other exposed places. There 
were saved, however, several hundred papers of importance for 
the history of Ohio as well as western New York. The historical 
and philosophical society of Ohio has among its recent acquisi- 
tions two letters written to Jefferson by citizens of Ohio bearing 
on phases of the Burr conspiracy and on land-holding in early 
Ohio; they were gifts from the collection of W. K. Bixby. 

The Indiana historical survey has continued its work of gath- 
ering up files of the more important newspapers. It has re- 
cently added a file of the Indianapolis Sentinel from 1850 down 
to 1906. 

The Illinois historical survey has acquired by purchase and 
added to its collections at the University of Illinois library the 
following items: Governor Joseph Dunecan’s scrapbook con- 
taining newspaper clippings with manuscript notations; photo- 
static copies of material on the fur trade from the library of 
congress, from the British museum and from the state depart- 
ment at Ottawa, and from the Wisconsin historical society ; be- 
sides these, several newspaper files: National Intelligencer, 1825, 
1846, 1848-56, 1860, 1863, 1866; Chicago T'ribune and Chicago In- 
ter-Ocean, 1865-1880; Alton, Madison county, Sentinel, 1882- 
1888; and Der Fretheitsbote fiir Illinois, 1840. Another item 
consisting of thirty-two letters written to his mother by Theo- 
dore Hilgard, a prominent German immigrant, bearing dates 
from 1836 to 1840 was acquired as a gift from Professor E. W. 
Hilgard of the University of California, 

The Chicago historical society has made an important gain 
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in acquiring some 3,000 manuscripts known as the Law family 
papers. These papers cover the period from 1800 to 1850 and 
throw important light on the fur trade of the old northwest, es- 
pecially that centering at Green Bay. A letter book of the 
American fur company at Mackinac, 1823-1827 has been loaned 
to the society with the privilege of copying. Gifts of manu- 
scripts to the society include the ‘‘ Diary of Philo Adams, 1817- 
1831’’ with an account of his journey from Vermont to Ohio in 
1817; ninety-three autograph letters of Lllinois governors and 
statesmen; twenty-two pieces of correspondence between Cor- 
nelius I. Swartwout, Quiney, Illinois, and General Robert Swart- 
wout, New York, 1837-1848; correspondence between members 
of the Hubbard and Hamilton families, 1835-1885; and the per- 
sonal papers of Major George A. Bender. The society has also 
added to its collections a number of smaller manuscripts items. 
Its most important accession of printed material is to be found 
in a large number of anti-slavery papers and pamphlets, inelud- 
ing fifteen numbers of The Liberty Tree, edited and published 
by Zebina Eastman at Chicago in 1844-1846. 

The Wisconsin historical society has been extremely fortunate 
in its recent acquisitions. One of these, the Cyrus Woodman 
collection, is made up of 181 substantial volumes, uniformly 
bound, covering the period from 1833 to 1889; his important 
business interests in the field of law, lumbering, and banking 
make his papers a mine of valuable information about almost 
every phase of life, business and social, in the Wisconsin of this 
period. Other notable items are: a group of religious papers 
pertaining to certain features of the history of the Evangelical 
Lutheran church of Lebanon, Wisconsin, from 1854 to 1864; a 
number of letters and legal documents of George W. Lakin; a 
group of papers of General Cassius Fairchild; a collection of 
autograph letters of early American leaders; the diary of 
George J. Kellogg; and a number of copies of diaries and 
journals. A set of copies of the papers of the recent federal 
commission on industrial relations has been turned over by Mr. 
John R. Commons to the state historical library. Its most re- 
cent acquisition consists of several thousand letters and other 
manuscripts pertaining to the conduct of the lumbering business 
along the Chippewa valley from 1859 to 1890. The society is 
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now negotiating for the entire business records of the Empire 
lumbering company of Eau Claire. The society has also added 
photostatic facsimiles of many thousands of documents pertain- 
ing to the history of Wisconsin and of the west located in the 
Washington, St. Louis, and Cuban archives. The search for 
material in the Indian office records has been carried down to the 
year 1851 with over 25,000 pages of manuscript as the result. 
The work of the year in the St. Louis and Cuban archives has 
resulted in the addition of 2,500 documents. Mention is to be 
made also of a large number of newspapers which have been 
acquired during the past year. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The reader who may desire general bibliographical informa- 
tion within this field would do well to refer to the very adequate 
treatment of this topic in the June, 1915, number. It seems use- 
less to duplicate that data; in this section, therefore, notice will 
be taken only of recently published aids and of projects which 
seem likely to result in important contributions in this depart- 
ment. 

The Writings on American history, 1913 (New Haven, 1915. 
193 p.), compiled by Grace G. Griffin has been distributed dur- 
ing the year. Volume vin of American bibliography: a chron- 
ological list of all books, etc., printed in America, 1639-1820, 
(Chicago, 1915. 432 pp.), by Charles Evans, has appeared; it 
covers the period 1790 to 1792. Alta Claflin of the New York 
public library has compiled a list of references on Political par- 
ties in the United States, 1800-1914; it contains more or less 
western material, especially concerning independent parties. 
‘*State documents for libraries,’’ by Ernest J. Reece appears as 
a University of Illinois Bulletin (Urbana, IIl., 1915. 163 p.) ; it 
is distinctly suggestive. The index to volumes x1 to xx of the 
American historical review should soon be ready for distribu- 
tion. 

Progress is being made on the Michigan bibliography, one of 
the chief projects of the Michigan historical commission. A 
large number of cards have been collected and they are now filed 
in such manner that they can conveniently be used in answering 
mail inquiries. Volume 39 of the Michigan historical collections 
brought out a finding list to the thirty-nine volumes of the series 
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thus far published. This list covers 124 printed pages and is 
regarded merely as a temporary guide to the Collections until an 
adequate consolidated index can be prepared. The commission 
is preparing to publish a bulletin showing the location and con- 
dition of files of newspapers throughout the state. 

An index to the twenty volumes already issued in the Wis- 
consin historical collections (Madison, 1915. 573 p.) makes up 
volume 21 in that series. It seems to be a thorough piece of in- 
dexing and should prove to be very useful. A calendar of The 
Preston and Virginia papers of the Draper collection of manu- 
scripts has been issued by the Wisconsin historical society in its 
calendar series, and others are in process of preparation. A 
number of Bulletins of information have been published by the 
same organization or are in press. They include ‘‘ Periodicals 
and newspapers currently received at the library, corrected to 
January 1, 1915,’’ which has been issued as number 74; another 
has been issued containing a description of the ‘‘Collections on 
labor and socialism in the Wisconsin state historical library ;’’ 
copy is in press for a bulletin entitled ‘‘The Keyes and civil 
war manuscript collections in the Wisconsin historical library ;’’ 
another bulletin has been prepared entitled ‘‘Catalogue of por- 
traits and paintings in the historical museum of the state his- 
torical society of Wisconsin.’’ A ‘‘Teachers’ guide to the his- 
torical museum,’’ has been issued as a small handbook. 

An important bibiliographical contribution of the past year 
is County archives of the state of Illinois, by T. C. Pease, which 
has been issued as volume 3 of the bibliographical series of the 
Illinois historical collections (Springfield, 1915. 730 p.).| The 
series on ‘‘Rare Lincolniana’’ by William Abbott has been con- 
tinued in the Magazine of history as extra numbers 32 and 34. 
The Indiana state library has issued as number four of its 
Reference circulars a ‘‘List of pageants’’ (8 p.). It should 
prove suggestive to persons interested in anniversary celebra- 
tions of events in state and local history. Mention should be 
made here of Maps relating to Virginia in the Virginia state li- 
brary and other departments of the commonwealth with the 
17th and 18th century atlas-maps in the library of congress 
(Richmond, 1915. 263 p.), by Earl G. Swem. 


t Reviewed in this number. 
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PUBLICATION OF SOURCE MATERIAL 


The Wisconsin historical society continues to display consid- 
erable activity in the publication field. Volume 22 of the Col- 
lections, containing the journals of Sergeant Ordway and Cap- 
tain Lewis on the Lewis and Clark expedition is nearly ready 
for distribution. The calendar of the Preston and Virginia pa- 
pers of the Draper collection of manuscripts appeared last sum- 
mer (Madison, 357 p.). Work on a second volume in this calen- 
dar series has been prosecuted now for a year and a half; its 
completion may be expected presumably about a year from the 
present time. The printing of the Draper manuscripts them- 
selves will be continued as a part of the regular series of Col- 
lections. The next volume, number 23, dealing with the revolu- 
tion in the west during the years 1778-1789 should appear in 
early summer. The preparation of still another volume in the 
Draper series is now half completed but will not appear during 
the current year. No further progress has been made on the 
fur trade series. ‘‘Henry Hay’s journal from Detroit to the 
Miami river,’’ has been edited with introduction and notes by 
M. M. Quaife and is to be found as ‘‘ Narrative of life on the old 
frontier’? in the Proceedings of the Wisconsin historical society 
for 1914 (208-261 p.). The Wisconsin commandery of the mili- 
tary order of the Loyal Legion has issued the fourth volume of 
its War papers (Milwaukee, 480 p. $2.50). The Magazine of 
History prints in the March-April, 1915, number a paper by 
Charles Lanman entitled ‘‘The voyageur,’’ and, in the August- 
September issue the same author’s description of a visit to the 
lodge of the chief of the Winnebagoes, under the title ‘‘ Prairie 
du Chien in 1845.’’ Narrative of George J. Kellogg from 1849 
to 1915 and some history of Wisconsin since 1835 is the title of 
a small privately printed autobiographical pamphlet. 

The Michigan historical commission has long since completed 
the translation of the Pierre Margry papers but is without 
means to arrange for their publication. Provision has been 
made, however, whereby copies of particular portions of the 
manuscript can be furnished to those who may wish to use them. 
The Schooleraft papers copied from the originals in the library 
of congress are at present being prepared for publication. The 
Michigan historical collections, volume 39, prints a series of 
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memoirs of pioneer settlers (pp. 343-368). <A letter of Richard 
Butler deseribing Detroit during the American revolution was 
contributed by Mr. C. M. Burton and printed in the Misstsstprt 
Vauiey Historica, Review for June, 1915 (pp. 118-120). 

The first volume of the British series of the Illinois historical 
collections, edited by C. W. Alvord and C. E. Carter, was sent 
out almost a year ago; it is entitled The critical period, 1763- 
1765 (Springfield, 1915. 597 p.).2 The second volume, The 
new régime, 1765-1767 (Springfield, 1916. 700 p.),* has just 
been distributed. Its especial contributions are to be found in 
documents showing the plans of Lord Barrington and of Lord 
Shelburne, respectively, for the colonization of the west. Sev- 
eral items of source material bearing on Illinois history have ap- 
peared under various auspices. The Illinois-Wabash land com- 
pany manuscript (60 p.)* was edited by C. W. Alvord and pri- 
vately printed. Documents of questionable authenticity rela- 
tive to early anti-slavery activities in Illinois have been pub- 
lished by the Chicago historical society together with the paper 
on ‘*The Jefferson-Lemen compact’’ read by W. C. MacNau! at 
a meeting of the society on February 16, 1915. ‘‘ Across the 
plains to California in 1852,’’ is the title of a crude journal kept 
by Mrs. Lodisa Frizzell, an Illinois woman, edited by V. H. Palt- 
sits and published by the New York public library (New York, 
1915. 30 p.). Reminiscences of Chicago during the civil war* 
and Reminiscences of Chicago during the great fire are the titles 
of two collections of accounts by contemporaries compiled by 
Miss Mabel Mellvaine. The ‘‘Journal of George Croghan, 
1753-1754’? was contributed by John W. Jordan for the July 1, 
1915, number of Americana. 

Volume five, number five, of the Indiana historical society 
Publications is made up of memoirs of Noah J. Major, edited 
by Logan Esarey, under the title Pioneers of Morgan county 
(Indianapolis, 1915. 285 p.).° The material is typical of all 
the upper Mississippi valley commonwealths in which the con- 
ditions of pioneer life were essentially the same. ‘‘The corres- 

2 Reviewed in this number. 

3 To be reviewed later. 

4 Reviewed ante, 2: 447. 


5 Reviewed ante, 2: 289. 
6 Reviewed in this number. 
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pondence of the Reverend Ezra Fisher’’ in the March, 1915, 
number of the Quarterly of the Oregon historical society reflects 
the activities of this pioneer missionary in Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, and Oregon. 

The Western Reserve historical society has issued its Tract 
number 95; the second part (pp. 55-163) is given over to ‘‘Let- 
ters from the Samuel Huntingdon correspondence, 1800-1812,’ 
edited by Elbert J. Benton. Huntingdon was a prominent citi- 
zen and official in Ohio during the early pioneer period. It is to 
be noted that the tracts are steadily increasing in size and im- 
portance. The Quarterly publication of the historical and phi- 
osophical society of Ohio prints in the April-July, 1915, number 
the ‘‘ Journal of Francis Collins, artillery officer in the Mexican 
war;’’ a fourth installment of ‘‘ Follett letters’? may be found in 
the January-March, 1916, issue. The journal of Samuel Mont- 
gomery, an Indian agent, describing a journey through the In- 
dian country beyond the Ohio in 1785 may be found in the 
Mississrpp1 VaLLEY HistoricaL Review for September, 1915 (pp. 
261-273). The Buffalo historical society has done a real service 
to western history by printing in volume xvin of its Publica- 
tions (pp. 257-312) a translation of Louis Bridel’s Le pour et le 
contre, ou avis a ceux que se proposent de passer dans les Etats- 
Unis d’ Amérique etc. (Paris, 1803); it contains considerable 
material relating to the Ohio valley and to life in the western 
country generally. ‘‘A journey through Ohio and down the 
Ohio river, 1851’’ is narrated in extracts from the diary of Paul 
Greene, a young New Yorker, printed in the History teacher’s 
magazine for April, 1916 (pp. 122-123). <A letter from D. Me- 
Bride to H. R. Doolittle, December 31, 1859, giving impressions 
of John Brown gained in close association with the latter while 
resident in northern Ohio, is printed in the October, 1915, issue 
of the Magazine of history. ‘‘The Virginia frontier in history, 
1778’ is the title of a series of articles by David I. Bushnell 
closely based on original documents, a large number of which 
are quoted; these may be found in the Virginia magazine of his- 
tory and biography, beginning with the April, 1914, number. 
The first number of G. I. Fritschel’s collection of Quellen und 
Dokumente zur Geschichte und Lehrstellung der ev.-luth. 
Synode von Iowa u. a. Staaten has appeared (Chicago, n. d. 48 
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p.). It contains data on the status of the evangelical Lutheran 
synod of Ohio and the work of the German Lutheran seminary at 
Columbus, Ohio. ‘‘An account of a settlement of negroes in 
Jefferson county, Ohio’’ may be found in the documents section 
of the Journal of negro history. 

A report made to Pope Pius VII on the diocese of Bardstown, 
dated April 10, 1815, is to be found in the October, 1915, number 
of the Catholic historical review (pp. 305-319). This diocese 
embraced the states of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio, and the 
territories of Indiana, Lllinois, and Michigan; the report covers 
certain phases of the social and religious life of that region. A 
few items based on personal recollections may be mentioned as 
having a general bearing on the history of the old northwest; 
these are The narrative of Richard Lee Mason in the pioneer 
west, 1819 (New York, 1915); From the Atlantic to the Pacific; 
reminiscences of pioneer life and travels (Seattle, 1915. 190 
p.); Major General Grenville M. Dodge, Personal recollections 
of President Abraham Lincoln (Council Bluffs, Iowa, 1915. 237 
p.); the Autobiography of Rasmus B. Anderson (Madison, 1915. 
678 p.) ;" and W. D. Hamilton, Recollections of a cavalryman of 
the civil war (Columbus, 1915. 305 p.). 


MEETINGS AND PUBLISHED TRANSACTIONS 


The Annual report of the American historical association for 
1913 (Washington, 1915) contains no papers of special interest 
to students of the history of the upper Mississippi valley. A 
suggestive paper on ‘‘Some salient features of American chris- 
tianity,’’ by C. B. Coleman is preserved in abstract; his refer- 
ence to immigration, to climatic and geographic forces as im- 
portant influences in American religious development, together 
with his selection of Mormonism as a typical example to illus- 
trate his points suggest the value of such a paper in the inter- 
pretation of the historical development of the west. ‘‘ Planning 
the publication work of historical agencies,’’ by C. W. Alvord 
is strongly colored by the historical atmosphere of western 
states like Illinois which have undertaken documentary publica- 
tion on a definite and carefully matured plan which is intended 
to cover all discoverable sources. At the December, 1915, meet- 


7 To be reviewed later. 
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ing at Washington certain papers had a bearing on western his- 
tory. Mr. Louis B. Schmidt analyzed ‘‘The economic history of 
American agriculture as a field for study.’’ In the conference 
of archivists Mr. B. F. Shambaugh considered ‘‘Some examples 
of what American states, cities and business corporations have 
done for the preservation of their records,’’ and Mr. M. M. 
Quaife discussed ‘‘The papers of business houses in historical 
work: their collection by historical societies ;’’ both of these pa- 
pers reflected the activities of the historical agencies of certain 
states of the old northwest. Mr. C. R. Fish presented a paper 
on ‘The organization of the Wisconsin volunteers.’’ 

Volume vim of the Proceedings of the Mississippi valley his- 
torical association for 1914-1915 will appear shortly. While given 
over largely to papers on the lower Mississippi valley, which 
was emphasized in the New Orleans meeting in May, 1915, there 
are a few papers which cover the larger field. These are: ‘‘The 
agrarian history of the United States as a subject for research,’’ 
by William J. Trimble ; ‘‘Geographic influences in the Mississip- 
pi valley,’’ by F. V. Emerson; and a paper by Edward C. Page 
entitled ‘‘How the museum of history works’’ with particular 
reference to his own efforts at the Northern Illinois state normal 
school. 

The proceedings of the ninth annual meeting of the Ohio val- 
ley historical association in joint session with the Ohio history 
teachers’ association at Columbus, Ohio, October, 1915, have 
been published in the Ohio archaeological and historical quar- 
terly for April, 1916. The following papers are to be noted: 
‘*Women’s suffrage in the constitutional convention of Ohio,’’ 
by D. C. Shilling; ‘‘Early religious literature in the Ohio val- 
ley from 1815 to 1850,’’ by Mrs. Irene Cornwell; ‘‘Early re- 
ligious movements in the Muskingum valley,’’ by C. L. Mart- 
zolff ; ‘‘The centennial churches of the Miami valley,’’ by J. E. 
Bradford; and ‘‘ Location of the site of Ohio capital,’’ by E. O. 
Randall. 

Continued activity in Illinois along historical lines is displayed 
in the meetings of the Illinois state historical society. The 
Transactions for 1913 (Springfield, 1914. 138 p.) has been dis- 
tributed within the past year; it prints the following papers 
which were read at the annual meeting in May, 1913: ‘‘Benja- 
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min Lundy, a pioneer of freedom,’’ the annual address by 
George A. Lawrence; ‘‘The Disciples of Christ in Illinois and 
their attitude toward slavery,’’ by Rev. N. S. Haynes; ‘‘ The his- 
tory of Presbyterianism in Illinois,’’ by H. D. Jenkins; ‘*Gen- 
eral Smith D. Atkins,’’ by Richard V. Carpenter; ‘‘Paul Sel- 
by,’’ by H. W. Clendenin; ‘‘Stephen A. Douglas, the expansion- 
ist,’’ by Frank E. Stevens. The section entitled ‘‘Contributions 
to state history’’ presents two critical notes by John F. Steward 
on ‘‘De Lery’s error’’ and ‘‘Colonie du Sieur de La Salle,’’ and 
an article by William Anwyl Jones on ‘‘The tragedy of Starved 
Rock.”’ 

At the May, 1915, meeting of the Illinois state historical so- 
ciety ‘‘A group of stories of American Indians’’ was given by 
Lotte E. Jones, followed by other papers as follows: ‘‘ Illinois 
in the civil war,’’ by Dr. C. B. Johnson; ‘‘The relation of Illinois 
railroads to the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act,’’ by F. E. 
Hodder; ‘‘Lake Michigan’s Illinois coast,’’ by J. S. Currey: 
‘*The old confederate prison at Rock Island, Illinois,’’ by S. W. 
Searle ; ‘‘Old yellow banks,’’ by James Gordon; ‘‘ Duden and his 
critics,’’ by Miss Jessie J. Kile; ‘‘ Jesse W. Fell,’’ by Miss Fran- 
ces Morehouse; ‘‘The banker-farmer movement for a better ag- 
riculture and rural life,’’ by B. F. Harris; ‘‘Indian treaties af- 
fecting lands in the present state of Illinois,’’ by F. R. Grover; 
‘*The life and services of Adlai E. Stevenson,’’ by J. W. Cook; 
‘‘The assassination of Abraham Lincoln,’’ by H. R. Rathbone. 
The annual address given by Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, was entitled 
‘*Historical thinking.’’ The Jahrbuch der deutsch-amerikan- 
ischen Gesellschaft von Illinois for 1914 (Chicago, 1915. 698 p.) 
shows no attempt to concentrate the historical interest of that 
organization upon either the state of Illinois or upon the old 
northwest. 

The history section of Indiana state teachers’ association held 
their meeting at Indianapolis in October, 1915, and the following 
papers were read: ‘‘Teaching history in preparation for citi- 
zenship,’’ by United States Commissioner of Education P. P. 
Claxton; ‘‘The founding of Gary,’’ by L. J. Bailey; ‘‘Indiana 
in the middle period,’’ by W. O. Lynch; ‘‘Sources of Indiana his- 
tory,’’ by Logan Esarey ; ‘‘The Indiana historical commission,’’ 
by J. A. Woodburn. The last paper is printed in the Indiana 
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magazine of history for December, 1915, and others will perhaps 
appear there later. 

Historical agencies in Ohio seem to lay little stress on meet- 
ings for the presentation and discussion of historical papers. 
The records of the formal business meetings of those organiza- 
tions have already been noted. A paper on ‘‘The tories of the 
upper Ohio,’’ by W. H. Siebert, has been printed in the last bien- 
nial report of the department of archives and history of West 
Virginia. 

The Proceedings of the Wisconsin historical society at its 
sixty-second annual meeting, October, 1915 (Madison, 1915. 286 
p.), ineludes the following papers: ‘‘The treaty of Ghent, and 
after,’’ by Worthington C. Ford; ‘‘ James Allen Reed: first per- 
manent settler in Trempealeau county,’’ by E. D. Pierce; ‘‘The 
tavern and stages of early Wisconsin,’’ by J. H. A. Lacher; 
‘‘The labor movement in Wisconsin during the civil war,’’ by 
Frederick Merk; ‘‘A semi-historical account of the war of the 
Winnebagoes and the Foxes,’’ by Paul Radin. 

The Michigan historical collections, volume 39 (Lansing, 1915. 
601 p.) summarizes the 1912, 1913, and 1914 meetings of the 
Michigan pioneer and historical society and prints the papers 
of which the following are of special interest: ‘‘Patrick Sin- 
clair, builder of Fort Mackinac,’’ by W. L. Jenks; ‘‘The western 
sketches of Caroline Mathilda (Stansbury) Kirkland,’’ by Ed- 
na M. Twamley; ‘‘Prominent newspaper men in Michigan,’’ by 
William Stocking; ‘‘James McMillan, United States senator 
from Michigan,’’ by Charles Moore; ‘‘Thomas W. Palmer,’’ by 
M. Agnes Burton; ‘‘Father Frank Pierz,’’ by Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
Frank A. O’Brien; ‘‘The social and economic aspects of Mich- 
igan history,’’ by W. O. Hedrick. Two sections are devoted to 
‘Memoirs of pioneer settlers’’ and to ‘‘Biographical sketches”’ 
respectively. The papers read at the forty-first annual meet- 
ing in June, 1915, and at the midwinter meeting will appear in 
volume 40 of the Collections. Among the more important ar- 
ticles are Mr. Edward G. Holden’s personal reminiscences of 
Carl Schurz during the year he spent as editor of the Detroit 
Post. Mr. Schurz himself does not cover this period in his au- 
tobiography. Mr. H. Bedford-Jones, in checking up Alexander 
Henry’s account of the massacre at Fort Michilimackinae in 
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1763, has found such discrepancies between the account and the 
facts as to throw a new light on Henry’s veracity as an historical 
writer. There are papers by Mrs. Lillian Drake Avery of Pon- 
tiac, and Miss Mary A. Goddard, which diseuss the underground 
railroad in Oakland and Washtenaw counties, respectively. Mr. 
John Cutler Shedd contributes a paper on ‘‘Manassah Cutler’s 
relations to higher education in the northwest;’’ Mr. John Fitz- 
gibbon, of the Detroit News staff, tells the ‘‘Story of the gov- 
ernment operations in surveying and charting the great lakes 
from the beginning of the work in 1841 to the present;’’ and 
Mr. G. J. Diekema of Holland has a paper on ‘‘The Holland 
emigration to Michigan.’’ 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


The more notable articles published in the Ohio archaeological 
and historical quarterly in the very successful year which began 
April, 1915, are: ‘‘The Aaron Burr conspiracy in the Ohio val- 
ley,’’ by Miss L. Henshaw; ‘‘The west in American history,’’ 
by John L. Webster; ‘‘First Catholic church in Ohio,’’ by M. 
B. Archer; ‘‘Isaac Newton Long,’’ by Byron R. Long; ‘‘ Hull’s 
trace or trail,’’ by R. P. Kennedy; ‘‘The higher education of 
women in the Ohio valley previous to 1840,’’ by Jane Sherzer; 
‘*European influence on early western education,’’ by Willis L. 
Gard; ‘‘Pioneer schools and schoolmasters,’’ by D. C. Shilling; 
‘*The rise of the denominational college,’’ by Russell M. Story; 
‘‘Land grants for education in the Ohio valley states,’’ by Cle- 
ment L. Martzolff; ‘‘Samuel Lewis, progressive educator in the 
early history of Ohio,’’ by Alston Ellis; ‘‘Colonel Dick John- 
son’s Choctaw academy: a forgotten educational experiment,’’ 
by Shelley D. Rouse; and ‘‘Secondary education in Ohio pre- 
vious to the year 1840,’’ by W. W. Boyd. 

The Indiana magazine of history has had another good year. 
Some of the more important articles published since June, 1915, 
are: ‘‘Steamboating on the Ohio and Mississippi before the 
war,’’ by Wilson Daniels; ‘‘County seminaries in Indiana,’’ by 
Walter J. Wakefield; ‘‘An English colony in Floyd county,’’ by 
John Poucher; ‘‘Vevay and Switzerland county,’’ by Julia Le- 
clere Knox; ‘‘Indiana methodism, 1816-1832,’’ by Ruth Price; 
‘“‘The era of the tassements or stockaded trading camps,’’ by 
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Hubert M. Skinner; ‘‘The election of 1852 in Indiana,’’ by Dale 
Beeler; ‘‘Governor Harrison and the treaty of Fort Wayne,’’ 
by Ellmore Barce; ‘‘The first public land surveys in Indiana,”’ 
by George ik. Wilson; and ‘‘Settlement of Worthington and Old 
Point Commeree,’’ by Robert Weems. The ‘‘Indiana society”’ 
of Chicago has issued a booklet dealing with the battle of Tip- 
pecanoe. 

The Journal of the Illinois state historical society has run 
further behind its schedule. Three numbers, from January to 
July, 1915, have been issued within the year. They contain the 
following articles: ‘‘An unpublished chapter in the early his- 
tory of Chicago,’’ by Jesse W. Weik, incorporating the remin- 
iscences of James M. Bucklin; ‘‘Credit Island, 1814-1914,’’ by 
W. A. Meese; ‘‘The county records of Illinois,’’ by T. C. Pease; 
‘*Elections and election machinery in Illinois, 1818-1848,’’ by 
C. M. Thompson; ‘‘The Shaw-Hansen election contest,’’ by W. 
E. Stevens; ‘‘The life and labors of Jonathan B. Turner,’’ by 
E. J. James; ‘‘A chapter from the history of the underground 
railroad in Illinois,’ by J. H. Ryan; ‘‘Historical sketches of 
part of the Wabash valley,’’ by H. W. Beckwith; ‘‘An old time 
postal distribution in Illinois,’’ by J. H. Ryan; ‘‘The life and 
labors of Adlai E. Stevenson,’’ by J .W. Cook; ‘‘The first Amer- 
ican, Abraham Lincoln,’’ by H. B. Rankin; ‘‘The northwest ter- 
ritory,’’ by C. A. Kent; ‘‘The Mormon war in Hancock county,”’ 
by H. 8S. Salisbury; ‘‘David B. Sears, pioneer in the develop- 
ment of the water power of the Mississippi,’’ by his son, David 
Sears; and ‘‘Soldiers of the American revolution buried in Illi- 
nois,’? by Mrs. E. S. Walker. 

The more suggesstive articles in the year’s issues of the Wis- 
consin archaeologist are: ‘‘Fond du Lae county antiquities,’’ 
by W. A. Titus; a study of the ‘‘ Lace Court Oreilles region,’’ by 
C. E. Brown; and an account of the archaeology of the region 
surrounding lake Wingra, by the same writer. 

Certain general periodicals have articles bearing on phases 
of the history of the field under survey. The new Journal of 
negro history has in its first number for January, 1916, an ar- 
ticle entitled, ‘‘The negroes of Cincinnati prior to the civil war,”’ 
by Carter G. Woodson, and an article by W. B. Hartgrove on 
the career of Fannie M. Richards, pioneer in negro education in 
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Detroit. The series of articles by C. M. Andrews on ‘‘ Anglo- 
French commercial rivalry, 1700-1750; the western phase,’’ be- 
gun in the April, 1916, number of the American historical re- 
view, was continued in the July number. The September, 1915, 
issue of the Misstsstpp1 VaLLey HistroricaL Review has an article 
entitled ‘‘ British cartography of the Mississippi valley in the 
eighteenth century,’’ by Susan M. Reed. The August-Septem- 
ber number of the Magazine of history contains an article, ‘‘ Vin- 
cennes: pioneer city of the middle west,’’ by Thomas M. Cisel. 
The Journal of American history has recently published two 
articles by Charles Gilmer Gray: ‘‘The winning of the Illinois 
country,’’ and ‘‘An Illinois merchant of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.’’ An article, ‘‘How the furs came down from the north 
country,’’ by L. A. Chase may be noted in the February, 1916, 
issue of the History teacher’s magazine. A philosophical analy- 
sis of ‘‘Settlement and culture,’’ by Madison Bentley in the 
Mid-west quarterly for January, 1916, considers certain fea- 
tures of the western movement. Two papers may be noted in 
the American Jewish historical society Publications for 1915: 
‘“‘The Gratz papers’’ by W. V. Byers, suggesting the commer- 
cial activities of the firm of Barnard and Michael Gratz, Phila- 
delphia merchants in the Illinois country in the pre-revolution- 
ary period; and a paper on ‘‘The startling experience of a Jew- 
ish trader during Pontiac’s siege of Detroit in 1763,’’ by David 
E. Heineman. ‘‘The story of a failure: the Ohio valley Catho- 
lic historical society,’’ may be found in the miscellany section 
of the Catholic historical review for January, 1916. 

Certain articles may be noted which deal with more current 
phases of central western state history. In the American polit- 
ical science review may be found two; ‘‘Governmental reorgan- 
ization in Illinois,’’ by J. A. Fairlie (May, 1915), and ‘‘City 
manager plan in Ohio,’’ by L. D. Upson (August, 1915). The 
National municipal review in its January, 1916, issue, contains 
an article on ‘‘The Terre Haute election trial,’’ by Stella C. 
Stimson. 

The Jowa journal of history and politics has two articles that 
in part overlap the field of this report. ‘‘The Black Hawk war 
and the treaty of 1832,’’ by Jacob Van der Zee may be found 
in the July, 1915, issue; the first of a series of four articles on 
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‘‘The Indian agent in the United States before 1850,’’ by Ruth 
A. Gallaher appearea in the January, 1916, number. A paper 
on ‘‘Sir William Johnson and Pontiae,’’ by J. T. Clark may 
be found in the thirteenth volume of the Proceedings of the New 
York historical society. A series of articles in the 1915 volume 
of World’s work on ‘*The great river,’’ by G. Marvin deals 
with navigation on the Mississippi and has considerable his- 
torical interest. 


MONOGRAPHS AND GENERAL TREATISES 


Plans for monographiec work in this field have been so thor- 
oughly surveyed that except as new workers have preémpted 
their fields little remains except to chronicle the output of the 
past year. 

Rev. T. J. Campbell has finished the first of a two volume 
work on the Pioneer laymen of North America (New York, 
1915. 287 p.), intended as a companion study to his Pioneer 
priests of America. It gives rather brief narratives of the 
lives of Cartier, Menéndez, Champlain, ete.; it reflects on the 
whole the Catholic point of view. John M. Hammond has pains- 
takingly assembled material from scattered sources and pre- 
sents some interesting pictures of Quaint and historic forts of 
North America (Philadelphia, 1915. 308 p.). The old west has 
been given consideration in a number of recent publications: 
George F. Ruxton-has a volume entitled In the old west (New 
York, 1915. 345 p.); Granville D. Hall, of Glencoe, Illinois, has 
privately issued his book The two Virginias: genesis of old and 
new; while Lucullus V. MeWharter has brought out The border 
settlers of northwestern Virginia from 1768-1795 (Dayton, Va. 
500 p.). A thesis is under way on The northwest territory, 
1787-1802, by C. J. Attig (Chicago). Various matters have de- 
layed the publication of C. W. Alvord’s study of the part played 
by the west in British politics; it will be issued shortly, how- 
ever, under the revised title, The Mississippi valley in British 
politics: a study of the trade, land speculation, and experiments 
in imperialism culminating in the American revolution. 

History of the underground railroad (Oakland City, Ind., 
1915. 336 p.) by W. M. Cockrum is a new work on a topic that 
concerns all the states in the Ohio valley. Mid-west politics 
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since the civil war are treated in a somewhat popular style in a 
volume entitled Masters of men; a retrospect in presidential pol- 
itics (Columbus, Ohio, 1915), by Daniel J. Ryan. A recently pub- 
lished monograph is a history of Third party movements in the 
United States, with special reference to Iowa (Lowa City, 1916. 
564 p.),* by Dr. Fred E. Haynes. Raynor G. Wellington is the 
author of a study of the Political and sectional influence of the 
public lands, 1828-1842 (Cambridge, Mass., 1915. 131 p.).’ 
History of manufacturing in the Ohio valley to the year 1860 
(New York, 1914 [1915]. 214 p.), by Isaac Lippincott, is a print- 
ed thesis bearing on the economic history of this region. Some 
general studies undertaken by candidates for the doctor’s degree 
which cover this section are: ‘‘The great revival in the west, 
1797-1804, by Catherine C. Cleveland (Chicago) ; Public lands in 
the thirties, by Marie P. Dickoré (Wisconsin) ; The development 
of prairie agriculture, by F. L. Cummings (Chicago) ; Civil ser- 
vice in the states, by B. A. Arneson ( Wisconsin) ; State adminis- 
tration of health, by U. G. Dubach (Wisconsin) ; Special munici- 
pal corporations, by F. H. Guild (Illinois) ; Non-partisan munici- 
pal elections, by C. C. Kochderfer (Wisconsin) ; The liberal re- 
publican movement, by E. D. Ross (Cornell) ; The return to pow- 
er of the democratic party in 1884, by H. C. Thomas (Columbia) ; 
The history of the admission of new states into the union, by 
L. von Lueck Becher (Chicago) ; The recent development of so- 
cialism in the United States, by O. C. Ault (Chicago); and The 
Norse immigration, by J. O. Hall (Columbia). 

Two more numbers have been issued in the Studies in the 
social sciences of the University of Illinois. They are: His- 
tory of the Illinois Central railroad to 1870 (vol. 1v, nos. 3 and 
4, 1915),*° an important contribution to the economic history of 
Illinois, by Howard G. Brownson, and Illinois whigs before 
1846 (vol. tv, no. 1, 1915. 165 p.),"* by C. M. Thompson, a careful 
study in the field of political parties. A number of volumes of a 
biographical or quasi-biographical character should be noted: 
H. W. Wilbur, President Lincoln’s attitude toward slavery (Phil- 

8 To be reviewed later. 

® To be reviewed later. 


10 To be reviewed later. 
11 Reviewed in this number. 
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adelphia, 1915. 220 p.); Herman Schliiter, Lincoln, labor and 
slavery (New York, 1915. 237 p.);** William G. Doster, Lincoln 
and episodes of the civil war (New York, 1915. 282 p.);** Rose 
Strunsky, Abraham Lincoln (New York, 1915); and Franklin 
Spencer Edwards, Ulysses S. Grant (American crisis _bi- 
ographies, Philadelphia, 1915. 376 p.). 

In combination with their Historical encyclopedia of Illinois, 
by Bateman and Selby, the Munsell publishing company of Chi- 
cago brought out in 1915, histories of Kendall county (2 vols.), 
of Bond county, of Grundy county, and of Cass county. The 
drums of the 47th (Indianapolis, 1915. 211 p.), by R. J. Bur- 
dette, tells the story of the 47th regiment of Lllinois volunteer 
infantry from 1862 to 1865. 

Monographie studies not heretofore noted are in progress at 
the University of Illinois as follows: The veto power of the 
governor of Illinois, by N. H. Debel; History of printing in II- 
linois since 1870, by F. A. Russell; and The archaeology and 
ethnology of Illinois, by R. Linton. Another study entitled 
History of the veto power of the governor, by L. D. White, is 
being prepared at the University of Chicago. 

The only general item on Indiana history published within the 
last year is a Centennial history and hand-book of Indiana, by 
George S. Cottman, to which is appended A survey of the state 
by counties, by Max R. Hyman (Indianapolis, 1915. 1-202, 203- 
459 p.).’* In view of the recent publication of Logan Esarey’s 
excellent History of Indiana,” this more recent work is to say the 
least disappointing. The life and military services of Brevet- 
Major General Robert S. Foster, by Charles W. Smith has been 
issued as a number of the Indiana historical society Publica- 
tions. The seminary students at Indiana university are work- 
ing under Mr. Esarey’s direction on the period from 1848 to 
1860, and it is expected that several valuable studies will result. 

A number of manuscripts of monographs dealing with Mich- 
igan history are in the hands of the Michigan historical commis- 
sion for early publication. These include: Economic and so- 
cial beginnings of Michigan, a study of the settlement of the 


12 Reviewed ante, 2: 295. 

13 Reviewed in this number. 
14 To be reviewed later. 

15 Reviewed ante, 2: 445. 
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lower peninsulas during the territorial period, 1805-1837, by 
George N. Fuller (Michigan), (In press, illustrated, about S800 
p.); The life of Stevens Thompson Mason, by Lawton T. He- 
mans; The Michigan fur trade, by Ida Amanda Johnson ( Mich- 
igan); The historical geography of Detroit, by A. E. Parkins 
(Chicago); The evolution of the counties of Michigan, by Wil- 
liam H. Hathaway; The public life of Zachariah Chandler, 1851- 
1875, by Wilmer ©. Harris (Chieago). Most of these will be 
published in the so-called University series. It is possible al- 
so that the commission will arrange for the publication of the 
History of political parties in Michigan, 1844-1860, by F. B. 
Streeter. A newly announced thesis in this field is Party or- 
ganization in Michigan since 1890, by A. C. Millspaugh (Johns 
Hopkins) ; another by Clara Crawford (Chicago) deals with the 
History of educational legislation in Michigan to 1850. 

The only printed thesis noted in the field of Ohio history is a 
History of banking and currency in Ohio before the civil war, 
by C. C. Huntington (Columbus, Ohio, 1915. 298 p.);"° a His- 
tory of educational legislation and administration in Ohio to 
1850, by E. A. Miller has been announced as a University of 
Chicago thesis. A new thesis on Wisconsin history is The Wis- 
consin tax law, its administration and significance, by J. G. 
Herndon (Wisconsin). The writing of an Economic history of 
Wisconsin from 1860 to 1870 by Mr. Merk under the auspices of 
the Wisconsin historical society is approaching completion and 
should be distributed during the coming year. Progress is be- 
ing made in the preparation of a History of Ohio in the civil 
war by Colonel W. L. Curry under the direction of the Ohio 
archaeological and historical society; it will embrace two vol- 
umes of five or six hundred pages each. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


The Indiana historical commission has issued a third bulle- 
tin offering suggestions relative to the observance of the In- 
diana centennial. In this same connection, the extension divi- 
sion of Indiana university has been sending out a pamphlet, 
Manual of pageantry, by Robert Withington. The prize essay 
contest conducted by the committee on education of the German 


16 Reviewed ante, 2: 604. 
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alliance of Indiana for the best essays on ‘‘The influence of 
German civilization in the state of Indiana’’ came to a close on 
January 1, 1916. The names of the successful contestants for 
the prizes of seventy dollars and thirty dollars respectively have 
not been announced. Meantime Dr. W. A. Fritsch has brought 
out a little volume on German settlers and German settlements 
in Indiana (Evansville, Ind., 1915. 61 p.)*’ as ‘‘a memorial 
for the state centennial, 1916.’’ These state centennial celebra- 
tions are serving a very real purpose in arousing a general 
popular interest in state and local history. This is reflected in 
many ways; among others there may be noted the use of his- 
torical incidents as a basis for magazine and newspaper copy. 
The Home and school visitor during the last year printed a 
series of articles, by B. S. Parker, on ‘‘The story of an old high- 
way,’’ the national road; Mr. Logan Esarey furnished another 
series on different phases of Indiana history. The Indianapolis 
Star in its Sunday magazine section ran a history of the press 
of Indiana; a series of addresses by Rev. E. F. Daugherty on 
the early history of Vincennes appeared in the Vincennes Com- 
mercial; reminiscences of Colonel G. R. Stormont were printed 
in the Princeton (Indiana) Clarion-News; the Plainfield (In- 
diana) Messenger published a series of papers by Mrs. Clara 
Vickrey on the development of transportation in Indiana from 
pioneer times down to the present; similar articles appeared in 
the Indianapolis News, in the Attica Daily Tribune and in the 
Attica Ledger, ete. In Illinois, similar cases might be noted; 
such work, however, is more definitely organized in connection © 
with the centennial history. A daily calendar of historical 
events has been prepared by Leila O. White, an assistant in the 
employ of the centennial commission, and is furnished to the 
newspapers of the state for their use. Various newspaper of- 
fices have been generous enough to place their private files at 
the disposal of the centennial history authors on short time 
loans; these codperating journalists include the publishers of 
the Aurora Beacon-News, Belleville Post and Zeitung, Carth- 
age Republican, Freeport Deutscher Anzeiger, Macomb Journal, 
Paxton Record, Rushville Times, Sterling Gazette, Warren Sen- 
tinel, and Whiteside Sentinel. The history section of the IIli- 


17 To be reviewed later. 
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nois high school teachers’ conference, to which was addressed an 
appeal for greater interest in state and local history, appointed 
C. W. Alvord and A. C. Cole to serve on a committee to compile 
and edit a volume of source readings in Illinois history. This 
work will be done in conjunction with their researches for the 
Illinois centennial history. It is understood that a history of 
Joliet will be issued in view of the coming centennial. 

A popular phase of historical activity is the commemoration 
of historical events by formal celebration and by the marking of 
historic spots. The historical organizations in the state of 
Michigan have been especially active along these lines."* Such 
agencies in Illinois have also done good work in this field. Tab- 
lets or other markers have been placed to mark the site of the 
Lincoln-Douglas debate at Charleston, to mark the site of Lin- 
coln’s farewell address to his Springfield neighbors, and to in- 
dicate the scenes of other notable events. Mrs. Eleanor Grif- 
fin MeNett has been urging the establishment of a junior pio- 
neer league for Michigan. Opportunities in connection with the 
teaching of Michigan history have been emphasized in a paper 
read before the Michigan pioneer and historical society by 
Claude 8S. Larzelere. The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion and the federation of women’s clubs of Michigan have ar- 
ranged a prize essay contest open to pupils in Michigan schools 
of the eighth grade; the subject to be the settlement and de- 
velopment of the town in which the essay in being written. Ar- 
rangements have been made whereby the Michigan historical 
commission will provide for the printing of such essays as con- 
tain information of value to the history of the state. 

The Chicago historical society is systematically working out 
its plan for special exhibitions of appropriately selected his- 
torical relics on national and state holidays. The society’s own 
collections are usually augmented by loans from private collee- 
tions. The generosity of Dr. O. L. Schmidt enables it to con- 
tinue to give its weekly lectures on the history of Chicago and 
of the state to the eighth grade school children of Chicago; 
these close with a prize essay contest in which considerable in- 
terest is displayed. The Wisconsin state historical museum has 
received publicity among University of Wisconsin graduates as 


18 See Michigan historical collections, 39: 263-293. 
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the result of an article in the Wisconsin alumni magazine, by 
Charles E. Brown, curator, describing the museum. 

Some progress may be reported in the field of codperation be- 
tween state and local historical agencies. This matter is most 
thoroughly worked out in Wisconsin; a state law provides that 
local historical societies may affiliate with the state society and 
prescribes further the relationship that shall exist between the 
two. Something like a dozen local societies have organized and 
entered into this relationship at various times during the past 
years. A ‘‘List of active members of the society and of its 
local auxiliaries’’ was published in Bulletin of information, num- 
ber 76. The reports of the auxiliary societies may be found in the 
Proceedings of the Wisconsin historical society for 1914 (pp. 
63-71). During the past winter a new local society has been or- 
ganized at Eau Claire and three others are going through the 
preliminary steps looking toward organization—at La Crosse, 
Black River Falls, and in Jackson county. No such formal co- 
operation is provided for in Illinois. The McLean county his- 
torical society should be noted as especially active, having fire- 
proof headquarters in the McLean county courthouse and pub- 
lishing papers through the medium of the Bloomington Panta- 
graph and the Bloomington Bulletin. The suggestion has been 
made that a league of local historical societies be formed in II- 
linois similar to what is proving successful in the state of Penn- 
sylvania. In Indiana local agencies are being utilized by the 
state centennial commission in carrying out its plans for the cen- 
tennial celebration. The Year book of the Sandusky county 
pioneer and historical association for 1915 (Fremont, Ohio, 
1915. 114 p.) confirms the claim of that society to distinction 
among county historical agencies; this issue of the Year book 
contains the proceedings for the past year, to which are append- 
ed proceedings of the society’s meetings from 1883 to 1887. 

From every point of view, although much still remains to be 
done, the last year has shown marked progress along historical 
lines in the old northwest. 

Artuur C. CoLe 
Untversiry or ILLriNors 
URBANA 

















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
THE IOWA— MISSOURI DISPUTED BOUNDARY 


On June 12, 1838, congress organized the territory of Iowa, 
composed of that part of what was then the territory of Wiscon- 
sin lying west of the Mississippi. It thus embraced all the land 
west of the Mississippi and north of the river and state of Mis- 
souri as far west as the White Earth river in the Dakota coun- 
try.’ 

The new territory inherited a dispute with Missouri over 
boundary. In 1816, a surveyor named Sullivan had run an In- 
dian boundary line from a point in the Missouri river opposite 
the mouth of the Kansas river one hundred miles north and then 
east to the Des Moines river. It was afterwards ascertained 
that his latter line did not run due east but north of east about 
two and one-half degrees. When Missouri was admitted as a 
state, congress made its northern boundary ‘‘the parallel of lati- 
tude which passes through the rapids of the River Des Moines, 
making said line to correspond with the Indian boundary line.’’* 

In 1837, Missouri appointed a surveyor by the name of Brown 
to run the northern line of that state and he located it consider- 
ably north of the Sullivan line. The legislative assembly of 
Wisconsin territory, which extended to Missouri at that time, the 
territory of Lowa not yet having been organized, aroused by this 
proceeding, instructed the Wisconsin delegate in congress to en- 
deavor to secure the appointment of a commission to determine 
the line. It was stated in the assembly that the Sullivan line 
had been accepted by Missouri without question until certain 
persons interested in lands of the Indian reservation lying be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Des Moines claimed that the rapids 
which should determine the location of the line were in the Des 
Moines river farther north than the so-called Des Moines rapids 
in the Mississippi, and that this had led to the exparte survey 


1 United States statutes at large, 5: 235. 
2 Ibid., 3: 545. 
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by Missouri by which she hoped to push her boundary farther 
north.® 

The Wisconsin delegate succeeded in getting congress to au- 
thorize the president to have the boundary ascertained, surveyed, 
and marked between Missouri and Iowa, which had now been 
formed into a territory. Accordingly a commissioner was ap- 
pointed by the president to act with commissioners from Mis- 
souri and Iowa, but the line determined upon was not to be es- 
tablished finally until ratified by congress. An appropriation of 
four thousand dollars was made to defray the expense.* The 
governor of Iowa appointed a commissioner to act with the fed- 
eral commissioner but the governor of Missouri refused to ap- 
point one.° 

The report of the United States commissioner, Albert M. Lea, 
was sent to congress in a message by President Van Buren, De- 
cember 24, 1839. Mr. Lea presented four possible lines for the 
boundary: 

‘First. — Sullivan’s line, which has in its favor the almost uni- 
form reference to the point one hundred miles north of the mouth 
of the Kansas River as the northwest corner of Missouri. On 
the other hand, it is an oblique line and the law calls for a parallel 
of latitude. Moreover, it does not pass through any rapids of 
the Des Moines, and hence is not a legal line, though from its 
long use as such it might be proper to establish it by legislation. 

‘*Second.— The parallel of latitude passing through the old 
northwest corner (of Missouri). It is not known whether this 
line passes through any rapids. 

‘‘Third.— The parallel passing through the Des Moines rap- 
ids in the Mississippi. The argument for this is that the rapids 
are the point of paramount importance in determining the bound- 
ary, . . . and that by general notoriety the rapids in the 
Mississippi were known by the name given in the description. 

‘‘Fourth.— The parallel passing through the rapids in the 

3 Senate documents, 25 congress, 2 session, 1: no. 63; Elizabeth H. Avery, Some 
fragments of Iowa history gathered from the records of congress (Iowa City, Iowa, 
1894), 4; Benjamin F. Gue, History of Iowa from the earliest times to the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century (New York, [1903]), 1: 193-194. 


4 United States statutes at large, 5: 248. 


5 Senate documents, 26 congress, 1 session, 4: no. 138; House executive documents, 
27 congress, 2 session, 3: no. 141. 
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Des Moines near the Great Bend. This was the line surveyed 
by Brown in 1837.’’ 

The commissioner came to the conclusion ‘‘that the first line 
is equitable but not legal, the second is neither equitable nor 
legal, and that the third and fourth both fulfill the conditions of 
the law.’’*® His report led to no settlement of the controversy. 

In the meantime matters were getting warm in the vicinity of 
the disputed boundary, and President Van Buren sent a message 
to congress saying that the disagreement had produced such a 
state of excitement that he deemed it necessary to call their at- 
tention to it... Missouri had organized a county north of the old 
Indian line; while the commissioners of Van Buren county, 
Iowa, had written to Governor Lueas, of that territory, saying 
that the authorities of Missouri had, ‘‘against the will and 
wishes of the people, assessed their property and endeavored to 
ascertain their views in relation to slavery. . . The firmness 
of purpose which your excellency evinced on a similar occasion 
in the disputed boundary of Ohio gives us reason to expect your 
earnest attention on this unfortunate occurrence.’’ * 

It was an interesting coincidence that Governor Lucas had 
been the executive of Ohio at the time of its quarrel with Michi- 
gan over boundary and that he should have been involved in two 
such animated and stubborn disputes. 

It is also interesting to note that he now proceeded to take ad- 
vantage of an act passed by the legislative council of Michigan 
against the encroachments of his own officers in the earlier dis- 
agreement. He issued a proclamation under date of July 29, 
1839, directed against the Missouri officials in the disputed area, 
in which he says that an act originally passed by the legislative 
council of Michigan in 1835 to prevent the exercise of a foreign 
jurisdiction within the limits of the territory was adopted as a 
law of Wisconsin previous to the division of that territory and 
afterwards declared by congress to be in full force and effect in 
the territory of Iowa. This law provided that any person ex- 
ercising any official function within the jurisdiction of the terri- 
tory or any of its counties as then organized, by virtue of any 

6 Senate documents, 26 congress, 1 session, 1: no. 4; Avery, Some fragments of 
Iowa history, 4-5. 


7 Senate documents, 26 congress, 1 session, 1: no. 4. 
8 Ibid. 
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commission or authority not derived from that territory or the 
government of the United States, should be liable to a fine of 
not more than one thousand dollars, or imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding five years at hard labor, or both. The governor declared 
this law to be in full force and effect in lowa at that time, and he 
enjoined upon the various officials to be vigilant in protecting 
the inhabitants against foreign encroachments and to arrest all 
persons violating the above act. 

The governor of Missouri replied in a proclamation authoriz- 
ing the civil officers of his state to call upon the militia or other 
persons in arms to disperse any persons obstructing their work 
in the disputed area, and the militia was to be held in readiness 
to render assistance.® And thus the merry war of proclamations 
went on! 

But the quarrel was not confined to paper. Two sets of civil 
officers came into conflict and the militia was called out on both 
sides."° The governor of Iowa informed the president, in the 
winter of 1839-1840, that ‘‘ Missouri is imbodying a military force 
to take possession of the district of country claimed by her,’’ and 
that ‘‘the marshall of the United States has made requisition on 
the respective major generals of the territory for forces to en- 
able him to enforce the laws of the United States and to repel 
an invasion of our territory by an armed force from Missouri. 

. . The air of superiority assumed by the authorities of 
Missouri,’’ he continues, ‘‘and the menaces of a few reckless 
characters near the line have created an excitement of feeling in 
the breasts of our citizens which, if intruded upon much farther, 
may burst. out beyond the restraint of civil authority.’’" 

From time to time President Van Buren sent messages to con- 
gress with communications and information relative to the dis- 
pute."* Under date of February 4, 1840, a committee in the 
house reported that if the northern boundary of Missouri were 
run as it is described in the act of 1820 defining boundaries, ‘‘it 
would take from her the strip of territory between a parallel of 


® Senate documents, 26 congress, 1 session, 1: no. 4. 

10 See Negus, ‘‘The southern boundary of Iowa,’’ in Annals of Iowa, October, 
1866, and January, 1867. 

11 Senate documents, 26 congress, 1 session, 1: no. 35; House executive documents, 
26 congress, 1 session, 3: no. 97. 

12 Senate documents, 26 congress, 1 session, 1: no. 4; 2: no. 35; 4: no. 138; House 
executive documents, 26 congress, 1 session, 3: no. 97. 
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latitude intersecting the center of the Des Moines rapids of the 
Mississippi and the old Indian line. But as the latter line so 
soon after the organization of the state was adopted for the state 
line and came to be generally so regarded by those interested in 
it and by the whole country, and so many municipal regulations 
have been made to conform to it as the true line, they have re- 
solved to recommend its adoption.’’ Accordingly a bill was re- 
ported fixing the boundary at the Indian line as run by Captain 
Sullivan in 1816 and providing for its survey and marking." 
The bill did not get through, however, and others, both in the 
house and senate, a year later, also failed of passage."* 

Again, in 1842, the committee on territories in the house made 
a report reviewing the whole subject. The committee recognized 
that the question, so far as the rights of Missouri were con- 
cerned, ‘‘is peculiarly for the judgment of the courts; but the au- 
thorities, both of the state and territory, have repeatedly re- 
ferred it to Congress and besought its decision. The action of 
the National Legislature,’’ continued the report, ‘‘cannot con- 
elude Missouri, but it will be binding on Iowa.’’ It reecommend- 
ed that ‘‘in consideration of the recognition of the Indian line as 
the state boundary in so many territorial regulations by Mis- 
souri and the General Government, and of the many serious 
difficulties that would result from the establishment now of the 
true line,’’ the Indian boundary be adopted and confirmed as the 
divisional line between Iowa and Missouri.” 

Congress seemed unwilling to pass such a bill, very likely 
doubting its power under the constitution to fix the boundary 
of Missouri after it had become a state. But in 1844 it provided 
for a second commission, one member of which was to be ap- 
pointed by the governor of Iowa, one from Missouri and a third, 
not a citizen of Iowa or Missouri, to be appointed by the other 
two. The act was not to go into effect until the legislature of 
Missouri gave its assent and agreed to abide by the decision of 
the commission.** 

‘*Towa was willing to concede to this proposition,’’ says Mr. 


13 House reports, 26 congress, 1 session, 1: no. 2. 

14 Thomas Donaldson, The public domain; its history with statistics (Washington, 
1884), 438. 

15 House reports, 27 congress, 2 session, 4: no. 791; ibid., 3 session, 4: no. 86. 

16 United States statutes at large, 5: 677. 
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Negus, ‘‘and the legislature of Missouri passed an act assenting 
to this mode of settling the difficulty, but the governor : 
placed his veto on the bill, and it failed to become law. The gov- 
ernor’s objection to this mode of settling the difficulty seemed to 
be that it involved legal rights and should be adjudicated by a 
judicial tribunal.’’*” 

The legislatures of Missouri and Iowa now asked congress for 
a law authorizing them to commence a suit in the supreme court 
to settle the question.** Such an act was passed and a suit was 
commenced.’® 

Missouri claimed, in the bill that she filed, that the northern 
part of the state was obtruded upon and claimed by Iowa for a 
space of more than ten miles in width and about two hundred in 
length, and that Iowa was exercising jurisdiction over it con- 
trary to the rights of Missouri and in defiance of her authority. 
Missouri disavowed the old Indian boundary and insisted that 
the line ought to run from the rapids in the Des Moines river 
instead of those in the Mississippi. 

Iowa, by her cross-bill, alleged that Missouri treated the old 
Indian boundary as her true northern line until about 1836; that 
that line was at its western extremity about six miles north of 
the parallel of latitude which was the proper boundary, and 
about ten miles at its eastern end; that the parallel of latitude 
on which the boundary should run was to be found at the middle 
of the rapids in the Mississippi known as ‘‘the Des Moines 
rapids. ’’ 

These rapids in the Mississippi begin about three miles above 
the mouth of the Des Moines river and extend up the river about 
fourteen miles. ‘‘It is a highly notorious geographical object,’’ 
said the court, ‘‘and a very proper one to govern a national 
boundary; but the name called for in the act of Congress of 1820. 
and in the constitution of Missouri, is ‘the rapids of the River 
Des Moines.’ Then, and ever since, the great rapid in the 
Mississippi River has been known by a different name. It is 
therefore left uncertain whether the rapid in the Mississippi 
was the one referred to; and the obscurity is greatly increased 

17 Negus, ‘‘The southern boundary of Iowa,’’ in Annals of Iowa, January, 1867, 
p- 788. 


18 Ibid.; House executive documents, 29 congress, 1 session, 4: no. 127. 
19 United States statutes at large, 9: 52. 
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by a most embarrassing disagreement among the witnesses testi- 
fying on this point.’’ 

Iowa’s claim to a line as far south as the middle of this rapid 
in the Mississippi, said the court further, could be granted only 
upon a doubtful and foreed construction of the act of congress 
assigning the boundaries of Missouri, and the court was unwill- 
ing to adopt that construction. On the other hand, the claim 
of Missouri could not be upheld, as there were no well-marked 
and named rapids in the Des Moines river where the line claimed 
by it was located. 

But, continued the court, ‘‘there are, in all, fifteen Indian 
treaties referring to the Osage boundary of 1816, as run by 
Sullivan, each of which recognizes that boundary as the Mis- 
souri state line; and all of which treaties were made after Mis- 
souri was admitted into the Union, and before Iowa became a 
state. And as the treaties were drawn by the authority of the 
United States, they must be taken as the recognition, on the part 
of the General Government, that the Missouri boundary and the 
old Indian boundary are identical. 

‘From the time that Missouri became a state to this day, Sul- 
livan’s line has been recognized by the United States as the 
true northern boundary of Missouri, so far as it could be done 
through the department of public lands. 

‘* And, thirdly, Congress, as early as 1834, organized a terri- 
torial government bounded by said line; laid off counties bound- 
ed by it on the south, as early as 1836; and governed the terri- 
tory for ten years up to that line,—all the time recognizing 
it as the proper boundary of Missouri.”’ 

The court held, therefore, that the boundary between Missouri 
and Iowa was the old Indian line as run by Sullivan in 1816, and 
appointed a commission to run and mark it.”° 

When the commissioners undertook to carry out the decision 
of the court, they found that nearly all traces of the Sullivan 
line had disappeared. They experienced much difficulty in locat- 
ing the old northwest corner of Missouri, but finally succeeded 
in doing so and marked it with an iron pillar. Sullivan’s line 
was straightened in places, and the line as newly surveyed, 


20 Howard’s reports of decisions of the supreme court of the United States, 7: 
660 et seg. The opinion was handed down at the December term of 1848. 
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known as the Hendershott-Minor line, was marked by iron pil- 
lars and wooden posts. The expense, amounting to over ten 
thousand dollars, was shared equally by the two states. The 
report of the commissioners was accepted without objection by 
both parties and the boundary was established in conformity 
therewith.” 

In the course of time, many of the posts marking the boundary 
became destroyed and disputes arose between individual land 
owners at first and then between the two states. The matter was 
again referred to the supreme court, which in February, 1896, 
issued a decree defining the boundary as the line run and marked 
by Hendershott and Minor in 1850, and appointing three com- 
missioners to relocate and mark with durable monuments the 
obscure portion. 

The commission secured an expert surveyor from the United 
States coast and geodetic survey to perform the necessary work. 
It was found that the line of 1850, which was supposed to be 
straight, contained many bends and changes of direction. The 
doubtful portion of the line, between the fortieth and sixtieth 
mile-posts, counting eastward, was ascertained and marked and 
confirmed as the boundary by the supreme court.” 

Cuiaupe S. LarzeLere 


A few years ago the department of Indiana history and ar- 
chives of the Indiana state library secured quite a collection of 
early manuscripts which had been collected by Mr. Charles B. 
Lasselle of Logansport. In this collection was found the fol- 
lowing letter, which while not actually signed appears to be 
the original copy draft made by Governor Harrison, since the 
paper upon which it is written is contemporaneous with the date 
of the letter. The texture of the paper itself and the water 
marks make it very improbable that the copy was made at a later 
date. Because of its relation to the old northwest it seems 
worthy of being reproduced for the benefit of those interested in 


the history of this region. 
Haritow LiInpLey 


21 Howard’s reports, 10: 1; Negus, ‘‘The southern boundary of Iowa,’’ in Annals 
of Iowa, January, 1867, pp. 789-793. 

22 United States coast and geodetic survey, Annual report, 1896, p. 51; United 
States reports; cases adjudged in the supreme court (New York, 1896), 160: 688; 
ibid. (New York, 1897), 165; 118. 
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To THE SecRETARY OF State JuLY 7TH 1802 
Sir 

The mail which will carry this letter is the first from this place — 
since the month of March last — or I should before have done myself the 
honour to write to you — altho I had nothing material to communicate — 
This barrenness of events still continues, with the exception of such as 
come under my notice as Superintendent of Indian affairs & these as has 
been the custom will be detailed to the Secretary of War. 

The Secretary of this Terretory will transmit you a Copy of our pro- 
seeing from the commencement of the Government to the 4th Instant, & 
a Copy of the Laws — adopted by the Governor and Judges during the 
last Winter — The expence of print — laws adopted in the Territory has 
usually been borne by the United States, & I believe that part of the 
Contingent money voted annually by Congress is intended for this pur- 
pose — If I am correct will you pleas to inform me, Sir, whether it will 
be done under your direction at the seat of Government, or will you 
authorise me to employ some one of the printers in Kentucky to do this 
and other trifling articles in the Printing line — Such as land Patents, 
Civil and Military Commissions &e— The Citizens of the Territory 
suffer great ineconveniance for the want of Printed Laws —& I shall 
shortly be ready to issue Patents for such of the land claims as have not 
been decided on by the former Governor — My proceeding on this sub- 
ject shall be transmitted to you as it is brought to a close — which | 
hope to be able to effect in the course of one year from the present time — 
My labour in this business would be much lightened and the chance of 
making blunders rendered much less; If I could procure from Governor 
St. Clair certain Records in his possession, which exclusively relate to 
the land business in this Country —I have enclosed an extract of his 
answer to my application for these papers — in which he declares he does 
not think himself authorised to deliver them, without an order for that 
purpose from the President. 








I am with respect &¢ 


The family of Doctor James McHenry placed his papers in my 
hands over ten years ago, for use in preparation of his biogra- 
phy, which was published in 1907. Among the manuscripts not 
used for that book are the two letters to him from Uriah Tracy 
which now appear. McHenry was secretary of war from 1796 
to 1800 and Tracy, who was a member of the United States sen- 
ate from Connecticut and was president pro tempore of that 
body, had travelled to the west to investigate the conditions on 
the northern frontier. Thence he wrote these two letters, which 
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have the interest of personal communications and yet also have 
somewhat of the importance of official reports. 
Bernarp C. STerner 


Tracy TO McHenry, NoveMBer 26, 1800 


Crry oF WASHINGTON 26th Novr. 1800 
My Dear Sir — 


I returned from my western tour, some days since, but a press of bus- 
iness has prevented me from writing to you. 

After seeing you in Baltimore, I proceeded to Pittsburg in Pennsyl- 
vana, where a bilious fever attacked and detained me for nearly five 
weeks — Altho’ weak — my journey thro’ the Indian Country as it is 
ealled to Presq’ Isle was performed in a little time, and proved very 
healthful. 

From Presq’ Isle I proceeded to fort Erie and Niagara. — after view- 
ing all matters & things proper to be viewed on both sides of the River 
and returning to fort Erie, we sailed up the Lake and reached the mouth 
of the Strait called D’Etroit with a great deal of what sailors call good 
luck. — In proceeding up this strait the eye is presented with a land- 
scape superior to any I ever beheld. — On both sides of the water are 
high banks, well cultivated, houses near each other, and every kind of 
fruit in abundance and perfection. The produce evinces a good soil, and 
from 6 to 10 windmills will at the same time grind the corn & offer battle 
to any Quixote, who dares to attack them. — From D’Etroit into Lake 
St. Clair and up St. Clair River to Lake Huron — the prospect & appear- 
ance is beautiful, but fewer houses & less cultivation, as you make pro- 
gress Northward. 

The island of Michilimacinac is in itself a natural and great curiosity ; 
but when the Fort, and Town are brought in sight by sailing up the strait 
which connects Huron & Michigan, it looks like Fairy Land. — It would 
consume too much of your time to give you a history of my whole journey 
especially as I shall soon see you on my way home. 

Please to present me most respectfully to Mrs. McHenry & family — 
and believe me Yours respectfully 

yr. friend 
Urtan Tracy 
Honsie J. McHenry Baltimore 


N. B. Please to write me. 


Tracy TO McHenry, NoveMsBer 28, 1800 
Ciry or WASHINGTON 28th Novr. 1800. 


My Dear Sir 
A line I put into post office yesterday was nothing more than an 
apology for a letter and scarcely that.—I find the several Forts Fay- 
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ette, Franklin, LeBoeuf and Presque Isle, I find in better order than I 
expected — Niagara is an important Post — much out of repair yet, tho’ 
Rivardi has done wonders, with his means, towards repairing it. — I am 
very doubtful whether it will be best to repair anything more; as the 
Fort on the British side called Fort George, commands our so compleat- 
ly, that in an hour they could knock it about our ears — and on our own 
side in a difft. place, we can erect and maintain a Fort more advanta- 
geously, in every sense of the word. — D’Etroit is in a condition not by 
any means pleasant. — The Fort is a kind of shadow of the Town, and 
if assailed, not only the assailants but defenders must batter the Town 
to pieces of course. — The whole Town is picketed in, which is not only 
expensive, in the first instance, but extends the guards beyond all hear- 
ing, and so very thickly placed are the Houses, that a single fire must 
reduce the Town & citidal as it is called beyond all human means of 
extinguishment; they having no engine, nor any particular means of con- 
veying water. 

The Soldiers not only in all the Forts already mentioned but in Michil- 
imacinae, are in good order well clad, and healthy, with a single excep- 
tion of Presq’ Isle. This great Fort, has in it a Sergt. and Corporal 
with 10 or 11 privates, all sickly and always will be — as it is located on 
the only bad marshy neighborhood, there is for 300 miles on the South 
shore of Lake Erie. I am told this is the handy work of Rochfontaine 
an Engineer, who has not long been discharged from our service. 

The Fort at Michilimacinac is the best, and much the most important 
fortress which the United States possess on our northern Frontier, and 
must I think receive an augmentation of Troops, a Lieut. and 30 men 
only are now, and have been the garison for a great length of time. — 
The western world is immensely important to the Union — much more so 
than I expected to find it. One Fact I am happy in finding compleatly 
proved and that is, that supplies éte. ete. which depended on the vigi- 
lance and activity of the War Office, have been in all instances, excepting 
one, satisfactory. 

This one exception, I am conscious, will not apply in full force as an 
omission of the War-Office — It is the forwarding of Indian good and 
presents The Qr. Master has never yet had them on in time, and uni- 
formily damaged in a great degree. This you will notice, I do not at- 
tribute to your neglect, but it will be attributed to the office which has 
the nominal managemt. of it—I am ealled off by other matters — ex- 
euse this — and likewise excuse the repetition of my letters. 

Yrs respectfully, 
Urtan Tracy 
Hons_e JAMES McHenry Baltimore Maryland. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Civilization and climate. By Ellsworth Huntington. (New Haven: 
Yale university press, London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford uni- 
versity press, 1915. 333 p. $2.50 net) 

The problem which Mr. Huntington has set out to solve lies in the fact 
that upon some five percent of the land of the earth is to be found 
twenty-five percent of the total population and a striking preponderance 
of all the energy. Why this is true is the question to which he has de- 
voted many years of late, and the book before us contains his tentative 
answer, moderately and good-humoredly, though confidently stated. 

Any acceptable solution of the problem, he points out, must account 
not only for the balance of human energy as it lies distributed today, 
but for the balance of past historic times. It must recognize and clarify 
the fact that since the dawn of history the regions of concentrated 
population and strength have shifted, though their proportion to the 
rest of the world and of mankind have not greatly altered. Egypt and 
Babylon, Peru and Yueatan show today the archaeological survivals of 
civilizations gone for good. Any sound explanation must be true for all 
time, and must embody a general law of life. 

The factors commonly admitted in race development, and asserted by 
Mr. Huntington, are those of race, inherited civilization and physical 
environment. His specific contribution, while admitting fully the potent 
influence of the first two factors, is embraced in an analysis of the third, 
and a development of one of its constituent elements. To climate he 
attributes many of the determining influences upon civilization; 
and to offset the charge that past civilizations have nevertheless thriven 
in climates now inhospitable or deadly, he boldly asserts that climate has 
changed repeatedly even within the period of recorded history, and that 
in its shiftings may be found important causes for the rise and fall of 
nations. 

The evidence upon this point, which he marshals and displays in well- 
conceived graphs, consists of materials that show the climatie conditions 
of highest energy, and the shifting of climate. His studies of energy 
are based on diverse units, — the wages of cigar makers and other fae- 
tory hands, the grades of schoolboys’ recitations, gains in weight of 
tubercular patients in sanatoria, ete., all of which intimate a general 
truth that energy varies with weather and climate, that its curve has 
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two peaks in autumn and late spring, respectively, and two dips in the 
extremes of summer and winter. Upon these curves he formulates his 
rule that energy is highest in moderate climates of considerable daily 
and seasonal variation, and that western Europe and eastern United 
States are specially favored because of these conditions at the present 
time. 

To prove that climate has changed he uses his familiar data on the big 
trees of California, the lake beaches of the Caspian, the alternating 
beaches and flood plains of the Sierra Nevada lakes, and the chemical 
tests based upon the capacity of ‘‘dead’’ seas to hold in solution sodium 
and chlorine. He sueceeds in convincing himself that the shifting of 
climate can be made to explain the environment in which energetic races 
could have developed regions like Egypt and Yueatan, and that decline 
in rainfall has influenced their fall. His hypothesis attracts attention 
and commands serious consideration, but conclusive proof must await 
the accumulation of more data upon labor and climate, and more facts 
upon the history of the ancient world. Race and civilization remain 
as unquestioned factors; it is the third element, climate, that he forces 
us to reconsider. 


Freperic L. Paxson 


America and the new world-state. A plea for American leadership 
in international organization. By Norman Angell. (New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1915. 305 p. $1.25 net) 

In this work the author tells us he is making an argument for Amer- 
ican leadership in the organizing of a world state for permanent peace. 
After dealing with America’s policy of separation which Washington 
first formulated in 1793, he shows that at the present time our isolation 
is a thing of the past. Our previous diplomatic and political severance 
from old world complications has given us certain advantages which 
should be utilized in developing America’s leadership in the organization 
of a new system for maintaining the present standards for the entire 
civilized world. But aside from her past separation from European 
wars and alliances, America has been gaining in wealth and population 
till she has reached a point where her influence may easily be the de- 
termining factor in the future diplomacy. In her previous aloofness 
from former disputes and wars and from her inherent strength, the au- 
thor is inclined to think that America is in a position to urge a new world 
organization having for its purpose the preservation of law and order 
and the promotion of amity and coéperation among all nations. 

In the second part of the work Angell presents a very clear and 
forceful statement of what constitutes the danger of militarism, whether 
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in the Prussian, English or American form. He points out very clearly 
that national hatreds are after all but transitory states of mind, often 
assumed for a particular purpose and given up as soon as nothing more 
is to be gained. The different phases of antagonism through which our own 
people have passed are very vigorously portrayed with pungent comment 
at appropriate places. The author is especially sarcastic in dealing with 
our military campaigns in the Philippines and our methods of terroriz- 
ing the natives into submission. He is evidently under no illusion as to 
the virtues of a democracy when political dominion is involved or when 
territorial possessions are at stake. 

His concluding chapters deal with the means by which Prussian mili- 
tarism as an ideal may be destroyed. First disposing effectually of the 
fallacy involved in the proposed ‘‘destruction’’ of the German nation, 
he points out that a new world state can be created after the present 
war by a general agreement among all the states. America holds a uni- 
que position in the present crisis and if she sueceeds in keeping out of 
the war, she can see to it during peace negotiations that reconstruction 
takes place along right lines. 


The Monroe doctrine: national or international? The problem and its 
solution. By William I. Hull, Ph. D., professor of history and in- 
ternational relations, Swarthmore college. (New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1915. 136 p. $.75) 

This book consists of three chapters, ‘‘The problem,’’ ‘‘Seven proposed 
solutions,’’ and ‘‘The Hague solution,’’ which is the author’s answer to 
the problem. It has no interest for the historian at present, whatever 
value it may have as a source for the historian of the future. Much 
water has run under bridges since the author studied his history. He 
still presents Canning as applauding the Monroe doctrine (p. 129), and 
in fact his own view of the doctrine is not dissimilar from the policy 
which Canning wished the United States to adopt. He thinks that its 
two leading principles were the preservation of territorial integrity and 
of popular government. He argues that an internationalization of the 
Monroe doctrine would be advantageous, but what he means is that an 
internationalization of his unhistorie view of the doctrine would be ad- 
vantageous, 

Cart Russevv Fisn 
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American diplomacy. By Carl Russell Fish, professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. [American historical series edited by Charles 
M. Haskins, professor of history, Harvard university] (New York: 
Henry Holt and company, 1915. 541 p. $2.75 net) 

Mr. Fish has undertaken the very difficult task of writing the annals 
of American diplomatic history for the college class room and the gen- 
eral reader within the compass of five hundred pages. In this attempt 
he is really a pioneer, for the only other writer of the present generation 
who has used the annalistie method of grouping facts did not attempt a 
comprehensive review of American diplomatic history and did not pro- 
duce a textbook. The obstacles in the way of such a treatment of the 
subject are numerous and serious, nevertheless the author has produced 
a book which is well written, clear in its statements, undoubtedly com- 
prehensive and almost always interesting. When one takes into consider- 
ation the character of much of the material with which he has had to 
deal this is, as it is meant to be, high praise. The faults of the book 
are largely, though not solely, due to its brevity and to the method used 
in the arrangement of events. 

After a brief review of certain phases of American diplomacy, the 
narrative carries the story of our foreign relations from the period of 
the revolution to the beginnings of our present difficulties with Mexico 
and to our struggle to maintain neutral rights during the first months 
of the present European war. The last chapter, which is very short, 
deals with the causes of the success of our diplomacy. In this chapter, in 
partial explanation of this success, Mr. Fish emphasizes the essential 
simplicity of our national demands. The rectification of boundaries, the 
rights of neutrals, expansion into contiguous and much desired terri- 
tory, these and similar subjects make up the bulk of the narrative of 
our diplomatic history. The simplicity, not to say the selfish simplicity, 
of our policy has led to such acts as the seizure of Florida, the Mexican 
war, the attempts to repudiate the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and the recog- 
nition of the Panama republic, yet we have usually gained what we have 
desired. In the body of the book especial attention is paid to the diplo- 
macy of the period following the adoption of the constitution, to the 
foreign relations of the era of the civil war and to the period following 
the opening of the Spanish war. Of the various diseussions, that deal- 
ing with the period after the treaty of 1783 seems to be the best and that 
relating to the international complications due to the world war, the least 
satisfactory, as is perhaps natural. 

The comprehensive character of the book is in many ways remarkable. 
As an evidence of the new American history, there is a chapter on the 
west, chapter 7. There are brief paragraphs devoted to extradition 
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treaties, reciprocity treaties, and the numerous treaties and conventions 
with the minor states of the world. The characterizations of the mem- 
bers of the diplomatic service and the brief descriptions of the changing 
ideals of the American people with respect to our relations with foreign 
powers are for the most part terse and accurate. Mr. Fish possesses an 
easy, often colloquial, style which carries the reader with ease through a 
narrative which would otherwise frequently seem overburdened with 
faets. The sixteen maps are well chosen and accurate, though not al- 
ways clear. Especially interesting, as well as unusual, are the two maps 
placed inside the covers, one showing the establishment of diplomatic 
posts to the year 1914, and the other the development of our consular 
service to 1891. The map used to show the territorial expansion of the 
United States could be made clearer either by the use of different type 
or by the use of colors and explanatory notes. As it stands it is far 
from satisfactory. The plan of the footnotes is excellent. In them, in- 
stead of specific references in support of the detailed statements of the 
text, are placed the titles of monographs or primary sources in which the 
reader may, if he so desires, pursue the subject further. The more im- 
portant reference works are usually cited: the writings of statesmen, 
pertinent congressional documents, the monographs upon special periods 
or topics and the sections of the more general works that bear upon the 
subject. 

The merits and demerits of the annalistic method when used in connec- 
tion with such a subject as diplomatic history are well illustrated by the 
book under review. The author has tried, usually with success, to record 
events in their chronological order; but there are several exceptions to 
this general rule. In order to introduce the northeastern boundary dis- 
pute, we are (pp. 228 ff.) carried back to the treaty of 1783 and the 
subsequent negotiations. Again on pages 245 and following the story 
of Texas is briefly told as an introduction to its annexation. The dis- 
cussion of American interest in Hawaii prefaced to the discussion of its 
annexation (pp. 402-405) is an unhappy example of a digression from 
the normal method of narration, for it does not inelude inter alia, Marcy’s 
treaty of annexation, briefly noted on page 297. A much more im- 
portant matter is the effect of the annalistie method upon the treat- 
ment of such a subject as the Monroe doctrine. Instead of gaining 
a clear conception of a principle gradually adapted to meet the changed 
conditions of different times, one is apt to carry away, and then only after 
careful reading, a series of more or less disconnected impressions. In 
this instance one chapter, chapter 17, is devoted to the origins of the 
Monroe doctrine. The extensions and applications of the policy are dis- 
cussed in various subsequent parts of the work, in their proper chron- 
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ological niches. Perhaps this is an inevitable result of the annalistice 
method. It does, however, weaken the reader’s sense of continuity to 
have to wait for the various developments of an important policy until 
they are met, almost accidentally, between descriptions of wholly irrel- 
evant material. The extension of the Monroe doctrine made by Presi- 
dent Polk is stated, though not explained or discussed, in the account of 
the Oregon controversy (pp. 268-269). In such a setting its importance 
would hardly be apparent to even a careful reader. 

A serious defect in the composition of the book is the failure to pre- 
serve a proper balance between the space devoted to different events and 
different periods. This criticism is not based upon the reviewer’s opin- 
ion of the relative importance of the various episodes in our diplomatic 
history. On page 368, the author, referring to the period from 1861 
to 1877, writes as follows: ‘‘The most important in our diplomatic his- 
tory since independence, its record . . .’’ To this most important 
period of sixteen years there are devoted sixty-five pages of the book 
(pp. 304-369). On the other hand sixty pages (pp. 79-139) are devoted 
to the twelve years following the establishment of the new govern.aent 
under the constitution. If the amount of space given to a subject is to 
be taken as an indication of its importance, the earlier period should 
surely be favored with the qualifying adjective. Elsewhere (p. 4) is 
this statement: ‘‘Never again in the future, however, can we ignore 
our international relations as we did from 1829-1898.’’ Yet, in spite of 
this characterization of the period, one hundred and eighty-seven pages, 
of the total number of five hundred, are devoted to a description of the 
diplomatic events of its sixty-nine years. To the years from 1774 to 
1829 when (p. 1) ‘‘diplomacy was recognized by the intelligent to be as 
essential to the establishment of our national existence as arms,’’ and 
when ‘‘Foreign affairs absorbed attention that was needed for domestic 
problems,’’ only one hundred and ninetyeight pages are given. This 
lack of due emphasis, this absence of high lights and deep shadows, is a 
marked characteristic of the book and is largely the result of the attempt 
to make it all-comprehensive. As an illustration of another sort of fault 
it may be noted that, whereas the Polk doctrine is dismissed with six- 
teen lines of the text (pp. 268-269), the elimination of religious prob- 
lems from American diplomacy at the time of the establishment of our 
independence, is given fifty-eight lines (pp. 51-52). 

Errors due to defective proof reading are few. On page xi the dates 
annexed to the map showing the development of our consular service 
should be 1776-1891, not 1876-1891. The date of the congressional 
declaration of war (p. 174) should be June 18, not July 18, 1812. 
Though Captain Gray first discovered what appeared to him to be the 
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outlet of a great river in 1791, it was in 1792, not in 1791, that he sailed 
up the Columbia (pp. 93, 148). The ‘‘statute of Frederick the Great’’ 
(p. 467) presented to this nation by the kaiser should be an edifying 
spectacle. To point out errors of omission in a book of such compre- 
hensive scope, would be carping criticism. In several instances the re- 
viewer has felt that more might have been said about a certain subject, 
but this, it would seem, is a legitimate and almost inevitable result of a 
careful reading of any work. The index to the volume, though detailed, 
is far from satisfactory in its present state. Under ‘‘Polk’’ no reference 
is made to the revival of the Monroe doctrine by that president at the 
time of the controversy with Oregon. On the other hand there are three 
references to his extension of the Monroe doctrine. In the index is 
found ‘‘Hawkins, Sir John, colonial dreams of, 205.’’ In the text on 
page 205 the sole basis of this reference is, ‘‘If the dreams of Hawkins, 
of the speculators in the South Sea Bubble, of the colonists to Darien, 
were perhaps not fully realized, they at least became substantial.’’ 
‘*Green, B. E., views in California, 259,”’ is hardly an accurate refer- 
ence to the text statement that ‘‘On April 4, 1844, B. E. Green wrote to 
Calhoun that California was organized for independence.’’ The text 
states (p. 167) that Napoleon was forced to ‘‘drive from the cabinet his 
valuable assistant, Fouché,’’ yet this appears in the index as ‘‘Fouché, 
Joseph, in Napoleon’s cabinet, 167.’’ The above instances of defective 
indexing were selected at random. 

It would be unjust to close a review of a book which is in so many 
ways an excellent piece of work, with the above comments on minor 
errors and faulty indexing. The book will be of real service in the class 
room and should appeal to the reader in search of an accurate and com- 
prehensive, though brief, work of reference on American diplomatic 
history. The reviewer realizes that many readers of the work, especially 
teachers, will hold that the annalistic method, despite its faults, is a 
more generally useful method than the topical. Perhaps it is. It has 
been one of the main purposes of this review, not to detract from the 
very real value of Mr. Fish’s achievement, but to point out that, even 
when used by a scholar who has a full knowledge of his subject, an un- 
usual command of clear-cut English, and excellent powers of careful 
analysis, the annalistic method applied to American diplomatic history 
is not fully satisfactory. 

James F, WILLARD 
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The invasion of America. A fact story based on the inexorable mathe- 
maties of war. By Julius W. Muller. (New York: E. P. Dutton 
and company, 1916. 352 p. $1.25 net) 

The method of argument by prophesy is one of the oldest forms of the 
persuasive art. The reviewer remembers when wandering about the li- 
brary stacks to have come across an unfamiliar ‘‘ History of our great 
cwil war,’’ with the copyright date 1860. It was no misprint, but cor- 
rectly dated a detailed and dull account of United States history through 
the administration of Lincoln, the election of Seward, and the conse- 
quent outbreak and conclusion of a war of decidedly modest proportions. 
Mr. Muller’s book belongs to this class. 

Mr. Muller has made a careful study of the organized military re- 
sources of the United States and other countries, and has written an 
account of what he believes could happen, and in his opinion would hap- 
pen, if we were suddenly, apparently with a month’s warning, attacked 
by the four most powerful naval powers in the world. His knowledge 
of existing military and naval conditions, coast defense, geography, and 
industrial strategy, seems sound. His knowledge of the American peo- 
ple, their characteristics, and their history is practically non-existent. 

Carv Russevy Fisu 


America and her problems. By Paul H. B. d’Estournelles de Constant, 
member of the senate of France and delegate to the peace con- 
ferences at The Hague, 1899 and 1907. (New York: Maemillan 
company, 1915. 545 p. $2.00) 

We have here one of that endless number of books of travel, comment 
and description, which purport to do something or other; ‘tis not quite 
clear what. Perhaps we may justly say that they purport to study 
American institutions and character, on the theory that America, in 
and of itself, stands for something or is developing into something which 
is of interest and value to mankind. They began to issue from the press 
some scores, yes hundreds, of years ago; and, as every investigator knows, 
many of them became of real value and interest some decades after they 
were published. So it may be with this volume; it may prove to be 
for the student in the year two thousand a valuable account of what a 
twentieth century Brissot de Warville or De Toequeville thought he 
discovered in this big heaving democracy, which by the year 1915 had 
nearly abandoned its old callow sensitiveness about what anybody 
thought or wrote about it, and had grown, too, not only insensitive but 
heedless. 

Like other books from the pen of distinguished and high-minded 
Frenchmen, this volume presents the findings of a man who has a theory 
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and a consuming interest; it is not therefore coldly objective; the author, 
passionately devoted to the cause of peace and passionately opposed to 
militant rivalry between nations, finds plentiful opportunity for con- 
templation and for philosophizing on America’s peaceful achievements 
and its duty to the world. The volume contains, in no very coherent 
way, incidents and reflections of journeyings in America which were 
undertaken, it seems, in the cause of peace. 

It is not pleasant to be uncomplimentary to such a book as this, for 
one cannot read far without seeing and admiring the spirit of the au- 
thor —a spirit of goodwill, simple and engaging frankness, hearty ap- 
preciation, courageous optimism, and thorough-going idealism. But the 
charming qualities of the author are scarcely sufficient to make large por- 
tions of the book either interesting or profitable to the student of history 
or the general reader. The Frenchman of today, if he has time to read 
anything but the latest communiqué, might conceivably be entertained 
or even enlightened by the account of the author’s experiences in this 
humdrum western world of ours; and, as I have said, posterity in Amer- 
ica may profit by the perusal of his pages. But present day America 
will not gain much from them. The truth is the volume is neither fish, 
nor flesh, nor good red herring; it’s a pot pourri of unimportant inci- 
dents, casual happenings, comments on things which do not strike you 
and me as anything worth commenting about, wise reflections, sensible 
suggestions, and, finally, really serious presentations of what America 
and the world can gain by peace, national rectitude and righteous at- 
tention to duty. Had the author published in English for American 
consumption a brief and noble-minded presentation of the faets and 
theories which bear directly on national duty —a task for which he is 
thoroughly qualified — he might have done something for us; as it is, 
his really great message may never find its way out of the covers of this 
strange medley. To justify my assertion and to explain my lament, let 
me give the outline of one chapter, the title of which is ‘‘The states of 


Illinois and Ohio!’’ The chapter contains seven main divisions, which, 
with some omissions of particular items, are as follow: 1. Chi- 
eago . . . 2. Art, music, literature, science, philosophy. 3. The 


American barber. 4. The universities of Chicago and Illinois; Chicago; 
Urbana. The religion of the future. The Chinese revolution boycotted 
by European diplomacy. 5. Woman and the drink question. 6. Cin- 
einnati . . . Organization of peace and aviation. The need of this 
organization is shown by the present war. 7. End of the first part of 
my campaign. 

Thus the reader finds it hard to be patient or to bear with fortitude the 
sensation of being hurried hither and yon, in vain attempt to follow the 
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agile mind of the traveller. And still, when this is said, not all is said; 
for the American reader, if he will be content to turn the pages in search 
of the author’s message, will find here and there much that is cogent and 
well worth thoughtful reading. It is only regrettable that there is so 
much chaff to be blown away in the search for the wheat. 


A. C. Mech. 


Undercurrents in American politws. Comprising the Ford lectures, de- 
livered at Oxford university and the Barbour-Page lectures, deliver- 
ed at the University of Virginia in the spring of 1914. By Arthur 
Twining Hadley, president, Yale university. (New Haven: Yale 
university press, London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford university 
press, 1915. 177 p. $1.35) 

Observations on any subject by Mr. Hadley are sure to command 
thoughtful attention, for he has never written upon any subject for pub- 
lication without enlightening it; and in a style always clear, direct and 
forceful. This book comprising six lectures is divided into two parts, 
the first part dealing with ‘‘Property and democracy,’’ the second with 
‘*Political methods — old and new.’’ 

Beginning with the adoption of the constitution, the author shows that 
the social and political institutions were essentially aristocratic, property 
being the basis for suffrage and office holding. With the westward move- 
ment of population and the system of small land holding, this basis con- 
tinued and property interests became the controlling foree in government, 
in legislation and even in court decisions, such as, for example, the Dart- 
mouth college case and later those based upon the fourteenth amendment. 
In a word, rightly or wrongly, government came to be looked upon as the 
protector of property rather than the controller of personal relations. 
And the development of such an idea was natural, for the undeveloped 
resources of a new country required capital and “he ownership of land. 
The social forces thus operated to develop industrial efficiency rather 
than industrial reform, the laissez faire theory and the competitive sys- 
tem rather than socialism and state control. After the civil war, how- 
ever, it became apparent that competition did not protect all classes and 
the granger movement was the result; but throughout, the class struggle 
was economic; interest was arrayed against interest and it was not until 
the small land owner combined with the labor organizations that serious 
attempts were made to socialize industries and demand state control. 
But the experiments with state control have proved costly, more costly 
indeed than the public yet appreciates. Nor will the solution of this 
problem be reached ‘‘until the public demand for state control of indus- 
try and for trained civil service go hand in hand.’’ 
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With the problem thus stated, the author, in the second part of the 
work, analyzes our political theories and methods with a view to indicat- 
ing the lines along which reforms should proceed. Some progress has 
been made. Public opinion has become enlightened; the attitude of the 
press has improved; there have been serious attempts at reform. But 
the great majority of reforms have lacked intelligent guidance; we have 
had ‘‘organized emotion’’ rather than ‘‘organized information.’’ Not 
until we accept the two principles essential to the permanence of a com- 
monwealth, long ago laid down by Aristotle — that laws must conform 
to the wishes of the great body of freemen, and that the conduct of the 
business of the nation must be in the hands of men who are more skilled 
than the great body of freemen can be — are we likely to hold our place 
among nations. It is an excellent book and rightly named ‘‘ Undereur- 
rents ;’’ what is more to the point, the author sees these currents and is 
never lost in the surface appearance of things as so many writers are 
nowadays. 

Karu F. Geiser 


The progressive movement. A non-partisan, comprehensive discussion of 
current tendencies in American politics. By Benjamin Parke De 
Witt, A.M., LL.B. [The citizen’s library of economies, politics and 
sociology — new series, edited by Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., LL.D., pro- 
fessor of political economy, University of Wisconsin]. (New York: 
Maemillan company, 1915. 376 p. $1.50) 

The meaning of the term ‘‘ progressive movement,’’ as described by the 
author of this work, is not confined to its narrow sense, namely, the pro- 
gressive party. It isan historical account and an analysis of the forces 
in all parties that have resulted in a widespread political agitation in 
recent years—an agitation marked by three tendencies. The first of 
these tendencies is found in the insistence by the best men in all parties 
upon the removal of corrupt influences in government; second, in the 
tendency to change the form of government to give the majority control ; 
and finally, in the tendency to extend the functions of government to 
relieve social and economic distress. This is what he means by the pro- 
gressive movement, and its manifestations and evolution are traced 
through the history of the two great parties and through the new parties 
and movements that have sprung up at different periods, such as the 
granger movement, the labor organizations, and the socialist, prohibition, 
and progressive parties. With this account as a basis, the author describes 
the progressive movement in its operation and results in the national, 
state, and local governments. In the national government the important 
questions considered are remedial legislation for industrial workers, tax- 
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ation, and the conservation of natural resources; in the state, control over 
the nomination and election of officials, the initiative, referendum and 
recall, and measures to prevent and relieve social and economic distress ; 
in the city the movement is manifest in home rule, the charter movement, 
efficiency, and in various phases of the social question. 

Insofar as the author deals with the history, analysis, and results of the 
progressive movement there is little to criticise; this phase of the work 
is well done. To his estimate of the leaders of the movement, however, 
to which he devotes some attention, exceptions may be made. It is hardly 
correct to say that ‘‘Taft allowed Congress to revise the tariff upward,”’ 
(p. 68) ; neither should an estimate of his administration be measured by 
a quotation from La Follette (p. 69). An occasional careless and mis- 
leading statement may also be noted, as for example when we are told by 
a quotation that the men who sat in the constitutional convention ‘‘had 
no faith in the wisdom or political capacity of the people’’ and that 
‘Jefferson, the prophet of the people, was not even there.’’ Jeffer- 
son was not there because he was absent from the United States at the 
time, not because he was out of sympathy with the work of the conven- 
tion. But these are minor points not materially affecting the value of 
the work, which on the whole is a good statement of the progressive 
movement. 


Karu F. Geiser 


Economic origins of Jeffersonian democracy. By Charles A. Beard, pro- 
fessor of politics, Columbia university. (New York: Maemillan 
company, 1915. 474 p. $2.50) 

In this work Beard follows the premises laid down in his earlier vol- 
ume on the constitution; and he elaborates his theory of economic deter- 
minism in greater detail and with increased positiveness. His survey of 
the writings that support this theory of historical interpretation is eare- 
fully drawn up but he has obviously overlooked one work of fundamental 
importance. In Loria’s Economic foundations of society there is laid 
down a complete substructure for this system of interpretation in which 
he expounds the economic foundations of morality, of law, and of poli- 
ties, and the work concludes with a proof that economies is the basis of 
sociology. Here is a frank attempt to reduce all human society to its 
lowest material terms and to demonstrate scientifically the real nature of 
man’s social activity. Whether or not this enterprising Italian has sue- 
ceeded in producing the ultimate formula for expressing human emotion 
and thought, the work stands as the most serious effort along this line 
yet attempted. 

Beard assumes at the beginning of his work that the nature and form 
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of the constitution of 1787-8 was determined largely by the property in- 
terests of a small group of influential men. He asserts further that those 
who voted for it in the state conventions were likewise under the spell 
of property influence. In this partisan statement of the underlying 
forces behind this incipient national effort to secure permanence by agree- 
ing upon a form of constitution, the author entirely overlooks the dis- 
tributions of the vote in the various states. The areas of greatest wealth 
lay along the coast and they sent delegations who voted for the constitu- 
tion. But these coastal groups were supported by others along the Con- 
necticut river in New Hampshire and Massachusetts that were interior 
groups and possessed of no greater wealth than those immediately to the 
east of them. But in common with the populations along the coast these 
interior groups on the Connecticut river were in touch with the outside 
world and their greater experience and their wider view point enabled 
them to discover the advantages of a common constitution long before the 
people in the more remote and isolated towns of the interior had been 
sufficiently awakened to the progress of events. The same was true also 
in Virginia, the Shenandoah area was federal in its vote in 1788, not be- 
cause its farmers and planters were actually wealthier than those farther 
east, but because they were on a great continental highway and were 
consequently abreast of progress and shared with the coast countries a 
knowledge of the advantages to be derived from a more perfect union. 
The fact that the support of the constitution was not confined in any 
state to the coastal areas alone should be evidence sufficient to call for a 
more rational explanation than mere property interests. 

On the other hand the opposition to the adoption of the constitution 
is held by Beard to be merely the lack of property on the part of the 
men voting against it. The sudden disappearance of that opposition af- 
ter 1789 is left without adequate notice and is naturally made of little or 
no account in the present work. It is, to be sure, an exceedingly awk- 
ward fact to explain on economie grounds. On the other hand this op- 
position to the constitution was based in no small degree on previous 
colonial experience with central government such as England. A very 
considerable constituency had been developed that was hostile to a strong 
executive and opposed to any limitation of the freedom of the average 
citizen. This opposition had a decidedly limited view of the future and 
needed experience to correct it. Until that larger viewpoint was reached 
the only way to remove their opposition was by means of a bill of rights. 
When this was done by the first ten amendments the anti-federalist op- 
position, largely based on their narrow colonial experience and on their 
ignorance of the meaning of the constitution, was speedily reduced to a 
negligible quantity. In Beard’s treatment of the subject from the point 
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of view of economic determinism, it is extremely necessary to show the 
persistence of an identical issue after the adoption of the constitution. 
If, as he maintains, the whole constitutional question was purely one of 
property interests, there would manifestly be no passing away of parties 
nor disappearance of the real issue at stake after 1789. The volume un- 
der consideration is devoted almost entirely to proving the persistence of 
original party lines and the continued existence of the dominant property 
issue. His failure to carry over the issue from the earlier period lies in 
the fact that his use of the plain facts of geography and his interpreta- 
tion of the support of and opposition to the constitution are easily shown 
to be incorrect. His explanation of the origin of parties of Jefferson's 
administration suffers from the same lack of proof which appears in his 
earlier work. The recital of the property holdings of a certain group 
of men in a ward contest in 1915 in New York or Chicago might be con- 
sidered fair evidence today in case of particular clan interests. But to 
ascribe present day capitalistic points of view to American society at a 
time when we were barely emerging from colonial life is to warp facts 
out of their true relation to each other in support of a mere academic 
theory. 

Economie determinism as the ultimate explanation of the Jeffersonian 
democracy is fatally defective in not taking into account the appearance 
of that party in opposition to the alien and sedition laws, the presidential 
election of 1800, the purchase of Louisiana, and the declaration of war in 
1812. On none of these essential points does the theory at all explain the 
facts connected with the remarkable history of the republican party from 
1798 to 1812. The principal reason for the inadequacy of the economie 
explanation lies in the fact that we are dealing here with the progressive 
achievement of a broader nationality on the part of a great majority of the 
American people. The selfish plans of a small faction who forced through 
the alien and sedition laws, with their partisan aims and sectional point of 
view, were completely exposed by Jefferson, who made a stirring appeal to 
the dormant nationalism of his future constituency. The election of 1800 
and the republican landslide that gave him the presidency proved how 
correctly he had sensed the weakness of his opponents and had gauged the 
overwhelming sentiment in support of a broad and generous interpreta- 
tion of our constitutional safeguards against any encroachments upon the 
rights of citizens or of residents seeking citizenship. This may have 
been the result of economic determinism but certainly the author has not 
been successful in accounting for it on any such grounds. The same 
eastern third of Massachusetts, voting by towns, gave a majority support 
to Jefferson in 1800, and to republican candidates for governor or presi- 
dent in 1804, 1808 and in 1812. This was the region that in 1788 voted 
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most solidly to adopt the constitution. On the other hand the region 
farther west in Massachusetts that supported Shay’s movement in 1786 
also opposed the adoption of the constitution in 1788 and was found op- 
posing the Jeffersonian party from 1800 to 1812. No application of 
theories of economie determinism can fit such a geographical distribution 
of votes. Here, as in all the other eases, there is clearly manifested the 
unhampered support of an enlightened and experienced body of voters to 
a program that bore every mark of progress and of widening national 
horizons. It may be doubted, also, whether the author is correct in as- 
eribing to John Taylor, of Virginia, a representative statement of Amer- 
ican agrarianism. Taylor wrote in 1814 from the midst of a stationary 
slaveholding society that had suffered and was yet to suffer still more 
heavily from the shifting of population and capital westward and north- 
ward. The true agrarian was to be found at this date somewhere on the 
Ohio river; he might not be writing a book but a national policy would 
be taking shape in his mind, an ample program of measures which would 
give the new west its full share in the great forward movements of the 
time. 

Not many years ago the discovery of the deterministic factors in history 
was announced by the students of physiography. That a representative 
of economic determinism should now appear is entirely natural in a 
stage of our national history when we have come to be openly material- 
istic. The very interesting facts brought out by Beard and his ingenious 
use of them in defense of his theory of society must remain inconclusive 
until he is able to take into account satisfactorily the colonial experience 
that lies back of the political thinking during Jefferson’s day. He must 
also inelude in his system of determinism the new west, which played so 
important a part in the evolution of the Jeffersonian democracy. What- 
ever discoveries may yet be in store for the student of history, no very 
fundamentai contribution seems likely to be projeeted into the field until 
the sociologists are ready to announce the results of their studies in the 
field of human society. 

O. G. Lipsy 


Memoir of Sebastian Cabot; with a review of the history of maritime 
discovery. Illustrated by documents from the rolls, now first pub- 
lished. (Philadelphia: Carey and Lea, 1831. Reprinted by J. B. 
Lippincott company, 1914. 327 p.) 

This remarkable book was first published in Philadelphia and London 
in 1831, followed by a second London edition in 1832. No name appears 
on any of the title-pages, but from the first it was no secret that the 
author was Richard Biddle, a very able lawyer of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
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vania. The impelling motive seems to have been a desire to expose the 
many blunders contained in an article printed in the Biographie uni- 
verselle (Paris, 1828). The treatise, however, soon developed largely in- 
to a passionate brief for Sebastian Cabot; and this at the expense of the 
father, John Cabot, the discoverer of the North American continent. 
The study displays great research and learning, and immediately at- 
tracted favorable attention despite its strong bias and loose structure. 
Moreover, it must be granted that solid investigation of the Cabot dis- 
coveries began with this volume; and, although written by an advocate 
rather than a trained historian, it has beer of material aid to all subse- 
quent investigators. Dr. Charles Deane, in his day one of the most care- 
ful students of Cabotian literature and of the subject in all its aspects, 
some thirty years ago justly characterized Biddle’s work as the best re- 
view of the history of maritime discovery covering the period treated, 
which had up to that time appeared. Nevertheless, the beginner in the 
subject should use the Memoir with the utmost caution. Biddle, for ex- 
ample, is particularly vindictive in his treatment of Richard Hakluyt, 
who indeed needs no defense, even when attacked by our incisive author. 
He was, we must admit, rather careless in quoting from his authorities, 
but this fault is not such as to merit Biddle’s condemnation; for there 
is no reason to ascribe bad faith to Master Hakluyt. 

For many years a rather scarce book, a reprint of the Memoir has 
long been on the list of historical desiderata. The issue now under con- 
sideration was ‘‘undertaken by the surviving son of the author in testi- 
mony of his affectionate veneration for his father’s memory.’’ Yet filial 
devotion which results in sending forth a new edition of a work of this 
character without a proper editorial accompaniment is of a questionable 
sort. The book should have been edited by a scholar who has made the 
Cabot voyages in particular his special field. Apparently, no such thought 
entered the uncritical mind of Richard Biddle’s devoted son; instead, a 
preface of no value, signed by Edward Biddle, evidently another member 
of the family, is added — nothing more. It contains a biographical fact 
or two, and extracts from contemporary and other reviews, showing that 
the volume was favorably received at the time of its first publication in 
1831, and later. Mr. Deane is mentioned, as is also Mr. Harrisse; but no 
hint of the carefully critical way in which these gentlemen have made 
use of the Memoir is vouchsafed. The writer of the preface refers with 
evident satisfaction to the fact that there are thirty-six references to 
Biddle in Harrisse’s writings. In the latter’s valuable John Cabot, the 
discoverer of North America, and Sebastian his son (London, 1896) alone 
there are thirty-eight references to the Memoir; and if these had been 
carefully read and pondered by the surviving Biddles, or if they had 
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sought the advice of one versed in the subject, we might now have a 
worthy edition of this very useful book. 

The plates from which the present issue was printed seem to have been 
made by photographing a copy of the original Philadelphia edition. The 
result is not satisfactory, for the pages have a heavy, smudgy appear- 
ance. This method, however, gives us a page-for-page reprint, making 
the references found in numerous works as readily traceable as in the 
first American edition. Portraits, excellently reproduced, of Sebastian 
Cabot and his doughty biographer are included. 

Joun THomas LEE 


Robert Fulton. By Alice Crary Sutcliffe. [True stories of great Amer- 
icans.} (New York: Maemillan company, 1915. 195 p. $.50 net) 
This little biography of Robert Fulton is one that makes its appeal 
from the very first page. It is a tale simply related, yet charmingly and 
attractively told. From the vast mass of data available for writing the 
life of the great American inventor, the author has incorporated selee- 
tions which give us, in Fulton’s own words, an account of every impor- 
tant phase of his career. We follow the lad through his early boyhood, 
we accompany him to Philadelphia and see him there develop his talent 
with paint and brush; after that he tells his own story — for none could 
tell it so well — of his voyage to England and of his delightful association 
with Benjamin West. 

At this point occurred the turning point in Fulton’s career. A chance 
visit to the country seat of the Earl of Devon brought back memories of 
his boyhood days in Lancaster and of the various devices which the in- 
genious farmers adopted to improve their lands. The need of the Eng- 
lish farmer for some such simple applications interested Fulton so much 
that he began to study the problem. From this moment the young 
American laid aside his brushes. Science henceforth was to have his 
full attention. His first invention was a mill for sawing marble and 
stone, then came a machine for spinning flax, next he built an inclined 
plane for use in canals,— all intended to help mankind to better methods 
of work. 

Then Fulton went to France, which, at the moment was enjoying a 
brief period of peace with England, and there Fulton began to ponder 
on the possibility of devising a way to end all warfare between nations. 
He saw the importance to the young American republic of peace, for, 
with Europe at war, the rights of her seamen upon the seas would re- 
ceive little respect from the two greatest maritime powers of the world. 
Accordingly he matured his plans for the curious instrument which was 
to bring about universal peace. In a personal interview with Napoleon, 
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Fulton brought his submarine and torpedo to the attention of the French 
government. But the seamen were skeptical of his newfangled ideas, 
and, although the invention proved successful, the peace of Amiens 
brought hostilities to a close without his having been able to launch an 
attack against a hostile war craft. 

Undaunted, Fulton turned his attention to a thought which had oc- 
curred to him nine years before — the invention of the steamboat. ‘‘The 
Steamboat from New York to Albany in 12 hours’’ was his confident 
prediction. And in his own words we read of the project he made with 
Chaneellor Livingston, of his experiments, of his disappointments, of 
his unshaken faith in himself and in his ideas, and of his great triumph. 

It is a charming story, charmingly told. To the boy reader this pic- 
ture of the Pennsylvania lad must appeal as being a worthy example 
to emulate. 


RosBert NEESER 


TAncoln and episodes of the civil war. By William E. Doster, late brevet 
brigadier general U. S. V., provost marshal of Washington. (New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1915. 282 p. $1.50) 

The period is rapidly passing when we may expect any personal recol- 
lections of the great emancipator other than those appearing as posthu- 
mous writings. There is still living at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and in 
active life, a man who was provost marshal of the district of Washington 
during the stirring years of 1862-3. Incidents of his official life and 
observations on prominent people he ‘‘ jotted down on the reverse side of 
field maps and on loose sheets of paper’’ and at the close of the war made 
these memoranda into a form of narrative in which they now appear. 
In the period between the close of hostilities and 1909, the writer was too 
much engrossed in his professional and other duties to undertake the 
publication of the manuscript. An address given at Lehigh university 
in 1909 on his recollections of Lincoln persuaded him to give his manu- 
seript to the public. It takes the form of ten chapters preceded by the 
Lehigh address. 

The chapter heads cover the city of Washington in 1862, the old mili- 
tary prisons, the war department, incidents of provost duty, contraband 
negroes, cabinet members, the campaigns of Chancellorsville and Gettys- 
burg, the capitol in 1864, and the trial of the Lincoln conspirators. 

His pen sketch of Lincoln shows that ‘‘his features were not regular, 
his complexion was sallow, his hair was lank; a large wart disfigured his 
right cheek, his mouth was somewhat drawn to one side, and his big bony 
hands and feet alone would have deprived him of the right to be called 
an Adonis. His gestures were awkward and clumsy and he appeared to 
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go through receptions and other fashionable functions like a martyr.’’ 
He looked out of place in society, made ‘‘a poor figure’’ on horseback 
but appeared at his best when standing erect in the war department 
reading despatches from the field. His ‘‘ealm, gigantic bulk looming up 
high’’ above his officers and cabinet entitled him to be called the head 
of the army. 

The author’s gossipy story of the capitol of the nation in war times is 
readable but not likely to change existing history. He also describes the 
principal arrests made under him as provost marshal, the bribes offered 
him, and his care of runaway slaves and freedmen. He says Secretary 
Chase never had any friends — only admirers; Blair was sincere in his 
union sentiments ; Seward was a refined philosopher; Halleck was slouchy 
but firm; McClellan cleaned up the army by a West Point mathematical 
system but could not be forced into action against the enemy. 

In the author’s formal diary kept in 1864 one traces, in his comments 
on the airs affected by the freedmen, the beginnings of the reconstruction 
struggle to reduce the negro to his place. It is a pitiful recital in view 
of the years to follow. In the Lincoln conspiracy trial, the author was 
retained by Atzerodt’s brother to defend that prisoner and was appointed 
by the court to defend Payne. The defense was hopeless and conviction 
assured by public sentiment. The author’s personal narrative of the 
trial is most interesting; indeed, that is the adjective best descriptive of 
the volume. It belongs to the general reader’s library and is a real ad- 
dition to the reminiscental war time literature. Lincoln is only a side 
figure although well drawn. 

; E. E. Sparks 


The northern confederacy according to the plans of the ‘‘ Essex Junto”’ 
1796-1814. A dissertation presented to the faculty of Princeton 
university in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. By 
Charles Raymond Brown. (Princeton: Princeton university press, 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford university press. 1915. 123 
p. $.80) 

This monograph merits some attention as an effort in a needed direc- 

- tion —the study of disunion tendencies in New England. The author 

endeavors to establish the thesis that the motives causing the rejection of 

the first proposed state constitution for Massachusetts, the factitious op- 
position to the policy of the elder Adams and the Louisiana purchase and 
the bitter defiance of commercial restrictions that preceded our second 
war with Great Britain, sprang from one and the same souree. He 
localizes this in eastern Massachusetts under the name ‘‘ Essex Junto,”’ 
and assumes that its end was the formation of a ‘‘ Northern Confederacy.”’ 
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We can only say that Mr. Brown does not prove his main thesis, nor even 
justify his indefinite title; but it is to be hoped that either he or some 
other will achieve more marked success in studying this particular field. 

In method of treatment the work is still more open to criticism. The 
direction of the text is slipshod and that of the bibliography execrable. 
Footnotes are inadequate and carelessly worded. Manuscript sources are 
almost completely ignored and even the best printed editions of the writ- 
ings of contemporary statesmen are not mentioned. There is no refer- 
ence to the monographs of Harding and Cushing, nor to Morrison’s re- 
cently published Life and letters of Harrison Gray Otis, to mention only 
a few obvious titles in the field treated. Why the author consulted none 
of the rich periodical and manuscript collections in Washington, to say 
nothing of those in Philadelphia, New York and Worcester, is incompre- 
hensible. In his search through extant sources he fails more completely 
than in his interpretation of those he used. Such careless and partial 


work seems inexcusable in what purports to be a definitive historical 
study. 


I. J.C. 


The financial administration of the coiony of Virginia. By Perey Scott 
Flippin, Ph.D., professor of history and economies, Central univer- 
sity of Kentucky. [Johns Hopkins university studies in historical 
and political science, series xxxm, no. 2.]_ (Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins press, 1915. 95 p. $.50) 

This study is the forerunner and part of a promised monograph on 
royal government in Virginia. The history of the imperial connection of 
the old dominion is much to be desired and has long been awaited, and 
the hope is entertained that the promise will be fulfilled in good season. 
The present chapter deals with the system and kinds of taxation, pro- 
vincial, royal and imperial, the objects and purposes of expenditure, and 
the methods and character of financial administration. There is brought 
out the close relations between the English merchant and the colonial 
planter, in many cases friendly, but frequently inharmonious as the re- 
sult of a conflict of interests involved in credit transactions. There is 
revealed the looseness of financial administration which permitted eva- 
sions of the revenue laws and worked injury to the revenues. The study 
is objective and intensive in character; a classification and organization 
of a wealth of data garnered industriously and carefully from an abun- 
dance of sources, in print, transcript and manuscript. The reader is like- 
ly to be bewildered by the undue elaboration of detail and the reading 
is not made easy by good literary treatment. 

A few errors of statement are noted for correction. It is not correct 
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to speak of the ‘‘auditor-general of the colonies’’ (pp. 38, 39 n. 1, 49, 
68) ; there was an auditor-general of royal revenues in America. Sur- 
veyors-general of the customs service were not ‘‘first appointed about 
1690” (p. 34). In 1685 Patrick Mein held the post of ‘‘surveyor of his 
Majesties plantations in Amerieca,’’ although the office does not become of 
great importance until the appointment of the loyal Edward Randolph 
in 1691. The surveyor-generalship was divided into two districts in 
1709 and not in 1690 as implied (p. 34). Comptrollers of the customs 
were not ‘‘instituted near the close of the colonial period’’ (p. 32). 
Philip Lightfoot was appointed comptroller and surveyor for Virginia in 
1676 (Calendar of the treasury books, 1676-1679, p. 346), and comp- 
trollers for other colonies were appointed in 1696. The penny-a-pound 
export duty levied on tobacco by the act of parliament of 1673 was not 
restricted solely to intercolonial trade as implied (p. 26), but under cer- 
tain conditions was payable when the commodity was carried to Eng- 
land (Calendar of state papers, colonial series, 1675-1676, par. 814). 
The statement that royal customs collectors received from the English 
exchequer yearly salaries ranging from £40 to £100 (p. 26) should be 
qualified by the fact that out of this sum each was required to defray 
the expense of hiring boats and boatmen. 
W. T. Roor 


Studies in southern history and politics. Inscribed to William Archi- 
bald Dunning, Ph. D., LL. D., Lieber professor of history and politi- 
eal philosophy, Columbia university, by his former pupils the au- 
thors. (New York: Columbia university press, 1914. 394 p. $2.50 
net) 

This volume is one of especial interest in the historiographical field as 
evidence of the rise of a new ‘‘southern school of historians.’’ For a 
large majority of the essays included are the products of historical 
students of southern birth and breeding. It is a matter of no slight 
importance that as toilers for the doctorate these representatives of the 
new south have migrated northward to the class room of a northern 
guide and philosopher to receive words of wisdom and inspiration. After 
a perusal of this volume there can be no doubt that they have kept their 
minds open to the teaching of a sane and scientific brand of history and 
with their master have rejected rampant sectional prejudice for a broad- 
minded tolerance, a temperate sympathy, and a critical understanding. 
The shortcomings that suggest themselves to the critic are those that 
inevitably occur in the preparation of a group of papers of this type on 
relatively short notice, since in many instances the opportunities of 
getting at fresh material on new topics are too limited. All in all, how- 
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ever, this collection of essays constitutes a significant contribution in 
the field of southern and southwestern history. 

The first paper is entitled ‘‘ Deportation and colonization, an attempted 
solution of the race problem,’’ by Walter L. Fleming. After noting the 
work of the American colonization society and the difficulties which it 
experienced, an analysis is made of Lincoln’s persistent efforts, aided by 
moderate republicans, to secure an arrangement for the deportation and 
colonization of the freed negroes. The problem involved financial ap- 
propriations that seemed too formidable when added to the running ex- 
penses of the civil war; there was the further difficulty of making ar- 
rangements with reliable and responsible contractors, illustrated by the 
failure of the Isle 4 Vache experiment. These experiences suggested 
the importance of direct activity by the federal government itself, pos- 
sibly the use of the vessels of the United States navy to deport the ne- 
groes. Mr. Fleming leaves this topic as an open question, of vital im- 
portance perhaps to the nation today. 

Ulrich B. Phillips in ‘‘The literary movement for secession’’ traces *he 
‘‘southern movement’’ in a sense somewhat different from the usual, — 
that is, as a non-political movement. The purpose of the essay is to 
show that there was a widespread desire — illustrated in the popular 
literature of the south—for southern national independence. The 
basis for this desire was a consciousness of the sectional unity of the 
south, of the prevalence there of a distinet civilization. The substance 
of this movement was voiced in a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘The south alone 
should govern the south, and African slavery should be controlled by 
those only who are friendly to it.’” Mr. Phillips chooses to set this up 
as ‘‘the law and the gospel’’ among the whole generation of antebellum 
southerns, — as the fundamental factor in the secession movement. There 
follows an article by Charles W. Ramsdell entitled ‘‘The frontier and 
secession.’’ This is a careful study of the local political situation in 
Texas on the eve of the civil war. It shows that an inadequate solution 
of frontier problems was an important factor in causing northwestern 
Texas to cast its lot in for secession, though in no sense identified in its 
interests with the slave plantation system of the cotton planting area. 
The incentive in that region was not so much protection for the institu- 
tion of negro slavery as self-protection against Indian raids and, to a 
slight extent only, against the alleged efforts of the abolitionists to re- 
place the population of northwestern Texas with anti-slavery men. 

Milledge L. Bonham in ‘‘The French consuls in the Confederate 
States’’ suggests a political significance in many of the activities of these 
foreign representatives who were ready to make their own application of 
international law to the problems that developed. In their occasional 
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departures from the strict law of neutrality, the French consuls were in 
general partial to the south. In some instances they allowed the en- 
listment of their countrymen in southern forces and at times even con- 
nived at attempted evasions of the blockade. Sidney D. Brummer’s 
paper on ‘‘The judicial interpretation of the confederate constitution”’ 
follows next. The basie law of the new confederacy provided for a 
judicial system like that of the United States with a supreme court to be 
established by legislative act. Past experience under the federal su- 
preme court and a desire to protect state rights explain the failure of all 
attempts to create such a tribunal. As a result, the state supreme 
courts assumed a prominent role in this field of judicial interpretation ; 
there was, moreover, no supreme judge and no formal basis for a uni- 
form body of constitutional law. The uniformity that showed itself is 
to be explained by the spirit of codperation that southerners displayed 
in the common cause and by the marked tendency of all southern courts 
to develop the constitutional law for the confederacy from that of the 
United States. 

J. G. de Roulhae Hamilton in ‘‘Southern legislation in respect to 
freedmen, 1865-1866’ undertakes to analyze and give a scientific inter- 
pretation of the so-called ‘‘black codes’’ of the southern states. He 
suggests that the southern people, strangely lacking in self-conscious- 
ness in respect to the whole question of the negro, sought to satisfy the 
immediate and practical exigencies of the situation in a spirit of justice 
if not of generosity. The ‘‘black codes’’ should not be judged by the 
more harsh features of certain Mississippi and South Carolina statutes; 
these should be put into the balance with the very mild codes of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina and with the absence of any legal discrimina- 
tion against the negro in Tennessee and Arkansas. Taken in the mass, 
the codes seem ‘‘reasonable, temperate, and kindly’’ and, in the main, 
necessary. 

‘‘Carpetbaggers in the United States senate,’’ by Miss C. Mildred 
Thompson, estimates the part played by these senators in legislation of 
national interest as of little importance, inasmuch as they merely 
swelled the numbers of the already dominant republican majority in 
the senate. More important, however, was the carpet-baggers’ struggle 
for a full share in the spoils of office, and in the special favors and con- 
cessions at the disposal of congress. In the absence of any effective re- 
buke, perhaps even encouraged by the administration, they seem to have 
contributed to the growth of corrupt practices. E. C. Woolley in 
‘*Grant’s southern policy’’ analyzes the reconstruction policy of Grant’s 
two administrations; although it was conceived in a sincere desire to do 
full justice to the south, it resulted in an objectionably large amount of 
federal interference in that region. A paper on ‘‘The federal enforce- 
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ment acts,’’ by W. W. Davis, discusses the policy behind the enforce- 
ment acts, the alignment in congress on their passage, their scope, and 
their administration. These laws succeeded in enabling southern re- 
publicans to extend their period of control for a few years but failed 
to maintain the negro on the plane of political equality intended for 
him by the northern radicals. With a dawning consciousness in the 
north of the real conditions in the south, these acts became out of joint 
with the times. W. Roy Smith’s essay on ‘‘ Negro suffrage in the south,”’ 
might, perhaps, more properly be called a study of restrictions on negro 
suffrage. For, while dividing the history of negro suffrage in the Unit- 
ed States into four periods, the earlier periods are passed over very 
briefly and most of the article is given up to a consideration of the 
expedients for legal disfranchisement that have operated in the south- 
ern states since 1890. 

William K. Boyd’s ‘‘Some phases of educational history in the south 
since 1865”’ is a suggestive treatment of the rise of the public school 
system in the south, of developments in the field of higher education, and 
in the education of the negro. It is permeated by a tone of glowing 
optimism which suggests that a realization of what has already been 
accomplished despite all obstacles may serve as a clue to what may 
properly be expected of the future. The author’s assumption is that 
‘‘edueational history in the South since the war is the biography of a 
new social consciousness.’ Mr. Holland Thompson contributes an in- 
teresting and ambitious paper on ‘‘The new south, economic and so- 
cial.’’ With all its keenness of analysis, however, one is not always 
sure that his results escape the criticism that the author applies to most 
writing in this field, namely, that it is too full of generalizations on 
‘the South as if it were one country.’’ This inconsistency is reflected 
in his initial assumption that ‘‘the South has begun to criticize herself 
and even to ridicule her short comings’’ (p. 293). 

Mr. Charles E. Merriam, in ‘‘The political philosophy of John C. 
Calhoun,’’ makes no attempt to present material that is new; he rather 
aims to call attention to the larger theoretical considerations that aré 
back of Calhoun’s practical doctrines. He suggests that Calhoun, in 
working out his practical remedies, forsook traditional American politi- 
eal doctrine and sought connections with more fundamental and uni- 
versal expressions of political philosophy. This is illustrated by his 
abandonment of the favorite American ‘‘social contract’’ theory in 
order to find ground for his ‘‘concurrent majority’’ doctrine; by his 
attack on the theory that ‘‘all men are created equal’’ in order to justify 
slavery on the Aristotelian principle of natural and necessary inequality 
of individuals and races; and by his denial of the divisibility of sover- 
eignty in order to secure a basis for the doctrine of the right of seces- 
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sion. ‘‘Southern political theories’’ are further considered in an essay 
by Mr. David Y. Thomas. A starting point is made with Jefferson’s 
well known theories; there follows a search for motivating principles in 
the political practices of the southern states especially in the antebellum 
period. Apparently in view of the preceding paper no attempt is made 
at an analysis of Calhoun’s position. The material is not always well 
ordered, doubtless because the author attempted to cover so large a field. 

The volume closes with a paper by James W. Garner entitled ‘‘South- 
ern polities since the civil war.’’ This calls attention to the prevailing 
solidarity of the south as evidence of the failure of that region to make 
progress along political lines comparable with its recent social and 
economie development. This solidarity is artificial —it did not exist 
before 1861 and is not logical today. This fact, Mr. Garner holds, 
explains the absence of great political leaders in the south as well as the 
lack of real issues and of sound diseussion in political campaigns. The 
idea is already gaining headway that these disadvantages may be avoid- 
ed by the rise of a strong political party to challenge democratic control 
over the solid south. 

ArtTuur C. CoLe 


The facts of reconstruction. By John R. Lynch, formerly member of 
congress from Mississippi, formerly temporary chairman of the re- 
publican national convention of 1884, formerly fourth auditor of 
the United States treasury. (New York: Neale publishing com- 
pany, 1914. 325 p. $1.50 net) 

The author of this book is a Mississippi negro who oceupied a prom- 
inent place in the polities of the republican party during the reconstruc- 
tion period. He was a member of the state legislature, speaker of the 
house of representatives of the famous ‘‘shoe string’’ district. The late 
Senator Hoar says in his autobiography that Lynch was probably the 
ablest of the negroes who served with him as a member of the national 
house. He defeated Powell Clayton of Arkansas for the temporary 
chairmanship of the national republican convention of 1884, the cireum- 
stances of which are fully narrated in his book. He was subsequently 
fourth auditor of the United States treasury, but was removed by Pres- 
ident Cleveland because, he alleges, he refused to give a promise to 
support the democratic administration. 

The book, of course, attempts to justify the policy of the reconstruc- 
tionists in general, and it contains a defense of the republican admin- 
istrations of Ames and Alcorn in Mississippi. There is, however, no evi- 
dence of bitterness or vindictiveness; and, on the whole, the book is a 
fair and temperate presentation of the case of the reconstructionists. 
Being a native born instead of a carpet-bagger and less radical than some 
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of those who flocked to the state during the reconstruction period, he 
was uniformly respected by the white people; and upon his retirement 
from the speakership of the house of representatives in 1873, the white 
democrats joined with the republican members in presenting him with a 
testimonial of their appreciation for his impartiality as a presiding 
officer. His book contains some interesting side-lights on both local and 
national polities during the period in which he took a prominent part. 
He tells us how two negroes, Revels and Bruce, came to be elected to the 
United States senate, and the explanation is not wholly ereditable to the 
intelligence of his party. Thus Revels, a negro preacher who had fol- 
lowed the federal army to Mississippi, was elected senator because of an 
eloquent prayer which he pronounced at the opening session of the legis- 
lature. His account of interviews with presidents Grant and Cleveland 
and with Blaine, Lamar, and Gresham throws some light upon the ques- 
tions of national policy and sentiment at that time. He tells us that 
Grant refused to comply with Governor Ames’ request for federal troops 
in 1875 because Grant had been made to believe that it would lead to 
the defeat of the republicans in Ohio. Lynch claims to have compelled 
the president, however, to acknowledge that he committed a mistake in 
not responding affirmatively to the governor’s request for military 
assistance. 

As an illustration of Blaine’s lack of understanding of political eondi- 
tions in the south, Lynch relates an interview with the presidential can- 
didate in 1884 when Blaine told him that Mr. Lamar would see that he 
was given a fair count in Mississippi. There is an account of a long in- 
terview in 1885 with Lamar, who was at that time secretary of the in- 
terior. Lynch had gone to him to urge the retention in the government 
service of a number of negro appointees. The secretary was induced to 
give a promise that none of them would be molested except a Mississippi 
white man who had married a negro woman. In spite of Lynch’s ap- 
peals, the secretary could not be persuaded to retain the official in ques- 
tion and thereby antagonize the sentiment of the white people of Mis- 
sissippi, and he was therefore removed, but the other negroes were re- 
tained in office throughout the administration. 

J. W. Garner 


Reconstruction in Georgia, economic, social, political, 1865-1872. By C. 
Mildred Thompson, Ph.D., instructor in history, Vassar college. 
[Studies in history, economies and public law edited by the faculty 
of political science of Columbia university, vol. Lxrv, no. 1, whole 
no. 154.] (New York: Columbia university press, 1915. 418 p. 
$3.00) 

With the appearance of Miss Thompson’s Reconstruction in Georgia, 

four monographs are available in this field. The first, by Mr. E. C. 
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Woolley, was published in 1901, in volume xm of the Columbia university 
studies. This monograph was a brief study of the political aspects of 
the subject. In 1905, in volume xx of the same series, appeared Mr. 
M. M. Banks’s Economics of land tenure in Georgia, an analysis of the 
post-bellum tenant arrangements and credit system from the viewpoint 
of the economist. The third monograph, by the present reviewer, was 
published in 1912, in volume m of the University of Wisconsin history 
series. Under the title The agrarian revolution in Georgia, the author 
traced the steps in the decline of the plantation and the rise of the various 
forms of tenancy. 

These monographs paved the way for the first comprehensive treat- 
ment of reconstruction in Georgia in all its phases. In size Miss Thomp- 
son has covered the same ground, amplifying and enriching the narra- 
tive by the incorporation of much new material; and, in addition, can- 
vasses a number of topics not heretofore treated. 

The four hundred pages of the volume are divided into fourteen chap- 
ters, of which seven are given to economic reorganization ‘(two specifical- 
ly to agriculture), four to social readjustment, and four to political 
matters. As the general movement of the political history of the time 
and of the agricultural changes were already known, Miss Thompson 
has not been able to make so important a contribution to our knowledge 
of those phases of the subject as she has done in the case of the industrial 
and social changes of the period. Here the material is new and the field 
unworked. The story of the industrial renaissance, the resurrection of 
business in the cities, the repair and growth of the railways despite the 
iniquities of the Bullock régime, the growth of manufactures, is ade- 
quately told. And the author is no less happy in her chapters on the 
organization of the free school system; the educational activities of the 
freedmen’s bureau and other outside agencies; the Ku Klux Klan, and 
social disorder generally. 

In general arrangement, scope, and thoroughness this study is com- 
parable to the other recent monographs on reconstruction published un- 
der the auspices of Columbia university. The author spared no pains 
in her search for materials, and the excellent and complete bibliography 
attests the the success of her efforts. The sty}e is pleasing, and sectional 
bias is conspicuous by its absence. 

One or two of Miss Thompson’s judgments are of especial interest. 
She maintains that, while the beginning of negro education was un- 


doubtedly due to the friends of reconstruction, the radicals deserve only . 


part credit for the establishment of the free publie school system. 

‘*In 1866, a common school system for the whites was outlined by the 
legislature to go into effect in 1868 (pp. 342-343). As far as legal enact- 
ment is concerned, credit is due to the reconstruction party in the legis- 
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lature of 1870, but after showing respect for common school education 
by putting the law on the statute books, the Republicans squandered the 
resources of the state until there was nothing left of their own school 
appropriations to carry out the work of education. Putting the law 
into effect was left to the Democratic administration of 1872. Had the 
Democrats been entirely hostile to the law they would have had full 
opportunity to repeal or modify it.’’ 

The freedmen’s bureau is held (p. 67) to have been ‘‘. . . an im- 
portant constructive force towards economic adjustment in the imme- 
diate transition from slavery to freedom,’’ despite the ‘‘large bulk of evil 
influence justly charged against some of its agents.’’ 

The central figure in this period of Georgia history was ex-Governor 
Joseph E. Brown, who played a role similar to that of W. W. Holden in 
North Carolina, though with far greater success. Brown’s biographers 
have represented him as a farsighted statesman, actuated always by mo- 
tives of the highest patriotism, and unfortunate in having incurred the 
hatred of Georgians as a consequence of following courses of action that 
were wise but unpopular. In Miss Thompson’s view he was a thor- 
oughgoing opportunist (pp. 223-224) : 

‘*He was first in secession, first in reconstruction, and very nearly first 
in the restoration of Democratic home rule. Consequently he came up 
on top at every revolution of the wheel of destiny. In 1865 Governor 
Brown quickly aequiesced in the first scheme of restoration, made him- 
self persona grata to President Johnson, and used his potent influence in 
Georgia for the successful achievement of Johnson’s reconstruction pol- 
icy. In the fall of 1866, when he saw that President Johnson had final- 
ly lost out with Congress, Brown counseled the adoption of the Four- 
teenth Amendment; and in the next stage, when the Reconstruction Acts 
were put forward, he became a reconstructionist of the new sort. When 
General Pope came to take charge of Georgia under military rule, Brown 
was among the first to give the general cordial greeting. Brown waa 
friendly with Bullock and Blodgett and their contingent, and to him they 
looked for influence to carry the constitution by popular vote, especially 
in Cherokee Georgia, Brown’s stronghold. In return the Bullock party 
mustered all its strength in support of Brown for the U. S. Senate. In 
the next turn of events, when Republican rule was overthrown, among 
those in the vanguard for restoration, escorting the Democratic governor 
in triumph to the chair of office in 1872, was ex-Governor Brown.’’ 

R. P. Brooks 
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History of public school education in Alabama.. By Stephen B. Weeks 
of the bureau of education. |United States bureau of education, 
bulletin, 1915, no. 12, whole no, 637.] (Washington: Government 
printing office, 1915. 209 p. $.20) 

History of public school education in Arkansas. By Stephen B. Weeks 
of the bureau of education. [United States bureau of education 
bulletin, 1912, no. 27, whole no. 500.| (Washington: Government 
printing office, 1912. 131 p. $.20) 

With these monographs on education in the southern states the United 
States bureau of education begins the publication of a new series. The 
commissioner of education states that as a result of the rapid develop- 
ment of education in the southern states the need has been felt for his- 
torical accounts which will deal with the origin and growth of the publie 
school system in each commonwealth, the attitude of the people and their 
leaders toward publie education, the administration of state, local, and 
federal grants and funds, the methods of public school organization, ete. 
It is planned that the series shall deal principally with the development 
of elementary and secondary school work with only slight reference to the 
history of higher schools, which was fairly well covered by the series of 
monographs written under the supervision of Mr. Herbert B. Adams, of 
Johns Hopkins university and published some years ago by the bureau 
of education. The task of working up the new histories has been as- 
signed to Mr. Stephen Beauregard Weeks of the bureau of education. 

In nature and scope the books on Alabama and Arkansas are very 
much alike. The author first discusses the composition of the population 
in each state and follows this with a deseription of antebellum school 
systems, public and private, with some account of the administration of 
the public lands and public funds, state and federal, which were available 
for school use; next he discusses the effeets of war and reconstruction 
upon the publie schools of each state; and finally, the development and 
organization of the schools of today. 

The author’s studies of the populations of Alabama and Arkansas 
lead him to the eonelusion that each state has possessed a homogenous 
population drawn from all over the eastern south, with some econtri- 
butions from the northern states. This homogeneity of population re- 
sulted in a rather uniform attitude towards publie education which the 
author describes as the English attitude, but modified by the influence 
of Princeton university, which sent out so many early educators, and by 
social and economic conditions within the southern states. Before the 
civil war he finds that the public school system developed very slowly — 
more slowly in Arkansas than in Alabama. This was due to the follow- 
ing causes: the sparse population; the rather general belief that educa- 
tion was for those who could pay and that free education was but a char- 
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ity for the indigent; the tendency for the schools to seek church sup- 
port and control; and the development of strong private schools conduct- 
ed as a source of income. But nevertheless a publie school system 
controlled by state and local authorities did manage to develop in 
Alabama before the civil war and there was a beginning of such a sys- 
tem in Arkansas. Education, while not free, was not costly. Public 
funds were frequently used to subsidize private and denominational in- 
stitutions and the land was filled with pine log colleges with powers of 
granting the highest degree. 

The civil war and its results ruined the private schools, which either 
went out of existence or turned themselves into public schools and asked 
for state aid. Then, too, the problem of educating both races had to be 
settled and during reconstruction the publie school field was the battle 
ground of clashing ideals and policies. From the middle of the seven- 
ties to the end of the nineteenth century the history of public school edu- 
cation is a record of slow but sure development. But soon after the 
beginning of the new century there began a much more rapid progress. 
Probably the most remarkable thing about the century of educational 
history of these states is the shiftless administration by state authorities 
of the public school funds obtained from federal land grants, such as the 
‘‘seminary’’ grants, the ‘‘sixteenth section’’ grants, and in Arkansas, 
the ‘‘saline’’ land grants. It is probable that public education would 
have developed more rapidly without the aid of these large grants. They 
were valuable gifts made to a population which did not know how to use 
them. In this respect the history of Arkansas and Alabama is probably 
paralleled by the history of nearly every other western state. 

To the social historian these monographs will be of considerable value 
for they contain, in easily available form, much information which is now 
scattered throughout numberless reports and statute books. 

Water L. FLEMING 











The pioneers of Morgan county. Memoirs of Noah J. Major. Edited 
by Logan Esarey, Ph.D., secretary of the Indiana historical survey, 
Indiana university. [Indiana historical society publications, vol. v, 
no. 5.) (Indianapolis: Indiana historical society, 1915. 516 p. 
$.50) 

Under the above title the Indiana historical society has published the 
memoirs of Noah J. Major, born in 1823 and since 1831 a resident of 
Morgan county. The memoirs were written in the ten years preceeding 
his death in 1908; and while some use was apparently made of state and 
county records and publications, most of the work is based on memory. 
Though this necessarily detracts from its value to the scientific historian, 
the book is a most charming one. The style is simple, unpretending, and 
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colloquial, but always flowing and easy and even the passages where dis- 
tinction has been sought have a captivating simplicity and artlessness. 
Indeed as the author jogs on with his recollections of pioneer life, his 
anecdotes of men he has known, and his kindly comments on the changes 
he has witnessed in American life and ideals, one finds it easiest to sur- 
render all thought of criticism or question as to the authenticity of the 
statements made. If Mr. Esarey had only had the courage to omit the 
last ninety pages of the book which contain biographies of the county 
history order, he would have introduced us to a bit of literature with real 
unity of purpose. As it is, he has been wise enough to reduce the critical 
apparatus of footnotes to a minimum and to let Noah Major tell his own 
story in his own way. 


T. C. Pease 


The critical period, 1763-1765. Edited with introduction and notes by 
Clarence Walworth Alvord, University of Illinois, and Clarence Ed- 
win Carter, Miami university. [Collections of the Illinois state his- 
torical library, volume x, British series, volume Lt] (Springfield: 
Illinois state historical library, 1915. 597 p.) 

This work constitutes volume x of the Collections of the Illinois state 
historical library and volume 1 of the British series. Under the title, The 
critical period, 1763-65, there is published a series of manuscripts and re- 
prints on British Illinois. The sources thus collected and edited are of un- 
usual interest to students of western history. These documents enable one 
to trace the entire process of British occupation in the Illinois country in 
the period covered by this volume. The materials are arranged conven- 
iently under chapters, each having a short table of contents to facilitate 
the finding of any particular bit of information sought for. New evi- 
dence is given on Pontiae’s war, and one chapter is devoted to the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits. Not the least important are the numerous re- 
ports of agents, traders, army officers and royal governors. The reprint 
of a searce and valuable pamphlet on the proposed colony of Charlotina 
connects the history of this region with that of Virginia, and other Eng- 
lish colonies interested in western lands. 

The introductory chapters are excellent summaries of the local history 
covered by the published documents and the larger significance of these 
sources is made clear. Mr. Alvord has performed an invaluable service 
for western historians in thus marking out a new field of research. He 
has been able to clear away much of the obscurity that has concealed the 
true significance of the Illinois country in the westward expansion of the 
English into the Ohio valley. The emergence of this new foeus of west- 
ern history makes it necessary to rearrange and reorganize much that has 
been looked upon as fixed. Illinois will take its place, hereafter, as the 
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true center of the old northwest, a place leretofore held by Michigan or 
Wisconsin. Bearing in mind that this volume is the tenth of the Col- 
lections and that previous volumes have made available an astonishing 
mass of new evidence and an unsuspected wealth of documentary sources 
for the same region, this claim will not seem so unreasonable as it may at 
first appear. It is certain that the older conventional view of French 
Illinois is no longer tenable, but what effect this relatively large body 
of new matter will have upon the form and content of future history 
writing in the west is of course purely a matter of conjecture. For the 
first time in the course of American historical research there has been 
found west of the Alleghanies a real starting point for the reorganization 
of the western portion of our national history. The Illinois country is, 
then, the true foeus of the colonial west in the eighteenth century. Que- 
bee, New York, Philadelphia, Virginia, and New Orleans are merely so 
many radial extremes contributing along entirely divergent lines to the 
common total. Mr. Alvord has revealed to us the nerve center of the 
trans-Alleghany west and it remains for us to make connection with these 
results in the outlying regions immediately or remotely beyond the in- 
fluence of this beginning point of a new civie life in the wilderness. 
O. G. Lippy 


County archives of the state of Illinois. By Theodore Calvin Pease, 
University of Illinois. [Collections of the Illinois state historical 
library, volume xu, bibliographical series, volume m.| (Springfield : 
Illinois state historical library, 1915. 730 p.) 

This volume is the result of a commendable vision on the part of the 
trustees of the Illinois state historical library, who deemed it their op- 
portunity to provide a detailed account of the records in the various 
courthouses of the counties of Illinois and to ascertain, at the same time, 
if the physical conditions surrounding the county records were such as 
favored their preservation. 

The survey was begun in the autumn of 1911 by Clarence D. Johns, 
who listed the records of sixty-seven counties in the course of a year. 
The work was continued in the summer of 1912 by John P. Senning and, 
subsequently, his work was rechecked by Jacob A. Hofto and Mr. Pease, 
the latter also making the survey of some ten counties, independently. 
In this manner, all the one hundred and two counties of the state were 
reported. 

Mr. Pease, the general editor, has written an elaborate introduction for 
the report, ‘‘based partly upon a study of the session laws of the state, 
partly on conclusions drawn from’’ his ‘‘personal observations in the 
counties visited, and from notes of the other persons engaged in the sur- 
vey.’’ The records of each county were given one thorough examination ; 
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and, on the whole, as Mr. Pease reports, ‘‘the material as it now stands 
appears to be trustworthy and accurate.’’ He concludes that the Euro- 
pean practice has been of very little service in determining ‘‘the condi- 
tions or problems of the local records of a middle-western state’’ and 
believes ‘‘that proper scientific principles must be evolved from an in- 
tensive study of the local situation.’’ 

The counties are reported in alphabetical order with the exception of 
Cook county, which, on account of its size, is given first place. The ar- 
rangement under each county is by its record offices, namely, county 
clerk, probate clerk, circuit clerk, and recorder, showing, seriatim, the 
classes of records in each office. At the head of each county there is 
given a brief history of its erection and other useful information; sim- 
ilarly, information with respect to the duties, ete., of each officer or office 
is set. forth. 

Of very great value to the student of county government in the United 
States is the general introduction on the ‘‘ History of county archives in 
Illinois,’’ which oceupies about 135 pages. Here the ramifications of 
county business are set forth and the operation of county law is seen. 
Suggestions are also made for certain improvements in the methods of 
recording and for better physical surroundings and equipment. The le- 
gality of loose-leaf records is considered. The problems of concentration 
and of destroying or discarding certain records are dealt with in par- 
ticular eases. The historian and the archivist are indebted to Mr. Pease 
for this introduction, which is not an inconsiderable contribution to the 
interests of both. Nine pages of bibliography and about ten pages of in- 
dex top off this useful volume, particularly useful for Illinois, and worthy 
of emulation by other states. 

Victor Hueo Paursits 


The Illinois whigs before 1846. By Charles Manfred Thompson, Ph.D., 
associate in economies, University of Illinois. [University of Illinois 
studies in the social sciences, vol. tv, no. 1.] (Urbana: University 
of Illinois, 1915. 165 p. $.95) 

This monograph is the first of a series which the author expects to pub- 
lish on the history of the Illinois whigs. The text proper embraces 123 
pages and is divided into five chapters as follows: Genesis of the Illinois 
whigs, 1809-1834; The emergence of the whig party, 1834-1839; Harri- 
son and Tyler, 1839-1841; Sectionalism and state issues, 1841-1845; The 
Illinois whigs and national polities, 1841-1845. Each chapter except the 
last is concluded by a helpful summary. A table of contents precedes 
chapter 1 and chapter v is followed by an appendix which lists the mem- 
bers of the Illinois legislature from 1834 to 1846 and shows their political 
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affiliations as far as ascertainable. A very satisfactory, classified bibli- 
s ography with comments, followed by an index, concludes the work. 
The party alignments in Illinois in the twenties are shown to have been 
somewhat confused. The pioneers were finding themselves politically. 
The slavery controversy which culminated in 1824 and the presidential 
campaign of that year illustrate this. After 1824 there were three dis- 
tinct elements, those opposing Jackson, those supporting him to a limited 
extent, and those who favored him absolutely. Those opposed to Jack- 
son gained in numbers from the new settlers in the northern counties and 
became the national republicans of 1832 and later the whigs. This ele- 
ment was developed by opposition to Van Buren beginning in 1831. 
The second element later joined either the first or the third and thus 
reduced the three elements to two. 

It is shown that during the period of the emergence of the whig 
party, 1834-1839, the polities of Lllinois continued to be considerably 
confused on account of the attempt to establish a system of state banking 
and of internal improvements, the lack of definite policies on which the 
party could unite, dissensions among the democrats, and the doubt as to 
the party affiliation of political leaders. ‘‘Men of all shades of political 
belief’? supported Duncan for the governorship in 1834. In national 
matters the chief bond of union of the Illinois whigs in these years was 
opposition to Van Buren, who was never popular in the west and was 
a burden for the democrats to carry. Throughout this whole period, in- 
deed, party alignments are shown to have centered about personal leaders 
rather than political principles. 

In the campaign of 1840 the whigs made their supreme effort and at- 
tained their meridian height in Illinois, only to be outdone as usual by 
the democrats. In the preceding presidential campaign the democrats 
had been well organized and had held their regular state convention. 
The whigs held their first state convention in Illinois in 1839 and showed 
great strength in the northern part of the state, which had been settled 
during the thirties chiefly by emigrants from New York and New Eng- 
land. Bearing from the democrats such epithets as ‘‘bankites, wigs, 
wiggies, wiggles, Federalists, blue lights, and Abolitionists,’’ the whigs 
embraced ‘‘every element opposed to Van Buren and his administration.”’ 
The author suggests that the whigs might have succeeded in this cam- 
paign in the state, had they not insisted that A. P. Field, the whig see- 
retary of state, could not be dismissed by Carlin, the democratic gover- 
nor, and also had there not been a general feeling that they were opposed 
to the foreign vote. Other factors of course were the popularity of Har- 
rison, the unpopularity of Van Buren, the well developed democratic 
machine, and perhaps the effects of the panic of 1837. 
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As to sectionalism, Illinois presents an interesting study. Its great 
extent north and south combined with the different origins and tenden- 
cies of its settlers in the northern and southern parts of the state, makes 
it a United State in miniature. The author brings out these conditions, 
and also the fact that during the early forties, the chief issues of state 
politics were questions on which sectional and not party lines were 
drawn. Thus the fourth chapter is concerned with matters which are 
economic and sectional rather than purely political, such as state banks, 
internal improvements, and the resulting state debt. 

In the closing chapter the Illinois whigs are considered in relation to 
national polities from 1841 to 1845. Having lost Harrison they were 
glad to support the candidacy of Clay in 1844. Even more than in 1840 
they were now ready to champion a definite political platform. The 
‘‘articles of faith’’ of the party were embodied in an ‘‘address’’ which 
was issued by the whig committee, composed of Lincoln and others, They 
stood for a protective tariff, a United States bank, a sound eurreney and 
distribution of the proceeds of the sale of public lands. Great en- 
thusiasm was shown, but in the August election the party succeeded in 
winning only one of the seven congressional districts, the seventh, in the 
north central part of the state; in the ensuing presidential election, the 
party was decisively beaten. The whig counties were well scattered 
over the central and northern parts of the state, leaving a solid southern 
portion to the democrats. 

The work as a whole has been done with care and thoroughness and is 
a valuable contribution to this field of study. As stated in the preface, 
the slavery issue of the thirties and forties is reserved for special subse- 
quent treatment. The chapter on sectionalism and state issues digresses 
somewhat from purely political considerations, but is none the less in- 
forming. To the reviewer the material on the campaign of 1840 is the 
most interesting part of the study, because of the subject matter itself. 
The sueceeding portion of the work will be awaited with interest. 

Homer J. WEBSTER 


Applied history. Edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh. [Iowa applied 
history series, edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh.] (lowa City: 
State historical society of Iowa, 1914. 689 p. $3.00) 

This work is a rather unusual collaboration of the editor of the publica- 
tions of a state historical society and a group of students interested in 
certain large political and sociological problems. In this ease, the editor 
is also head of the political science department of his state university 
and brings to his task, therefore, special training in the whole field of 
social science. The first publications along the line of the present volume 
were published in 1912 under such titles as ‘‘ Road legislation in Iowa,”’ 
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‘*Primary elections in lowa,’’ and ‘‘Tax administration in lowa.’’ The 
state historical society in lowa has taken over the work of the legislative 
reference department and the present volume is the result of legislative 
recognition and support which came to the society from the general as- 
sembly in 1913. 

Two main lines of thought are presented in this work, the one included 
under the general caption of political science and the other quite wholly 
sociological. Under the first head the general subject is given as the 
‘*Reorganization of state government in lowa.’’ Under this follow chap- 
ters on certain specific subjects as applied to conditions in lowa: home 
rule, direct legislation, equal suffrage, selection and removal of public 
officials, and the merit system. This is in itself a generous program of 
reform and the various subjects are handled with a technical skill and in 
a scientific manner that is exceedingly refreshing to the average layman. 

In the field of sociology three chapters are presented covering the 
subjects in their bearing on the state: social legislation, child labor and 
poor relief. These chapters present the problem and make certain defi- 
nite proposals for reform. The program is necessarily one largely pre- 
ventative rather than remedial since in so new a community no very deep 
seated social evils are yet beginning to manifest themselves. 

Mr. Shambaugh is to be congratulated upon his new departure. He 
has broken ground and has opened up some new fields of investigation 
for the state historical societies of the middle west. No longer is it neces- 
sary to limit their researches to the conventional lines laid down else- 
where. Any problem that is alive is hereafter open to study by such a 
corps of thinkers and writers as can be drafted in to assist. The prac- 
tical application of academic theory to actual life has widened the seope 
of our civie responsibility. No state-supported institutions need longer 
contend for mere existence. Out of the fullness of their opportunity 
each one may contribute to the general well-being. Every dollar of tax- 
ation may thus demonstrably bring back full return and interest. Each 
piece of work like this of Mr. Shambaugh’s still further confirms the 
wisdom of uniting at every possible point our state and loeal publie ser- 
vice and the higher institutions of learning. It is a further demonstra- 
tion of the advantages to be derived from according the fullest academic 
freedom to those who serve the public in college and university. 


Early economic conditions and the development of agriculture in Minne- 
sota. By Edward Van Dyke Robinson, Ph.D., professor of econo- 
mies, University of Minnesota. [The University of Minnesota 
studies in the social sciences, no. 3} (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota, 1915. 306 p. $1.69) 

Mr. Robinson, whose death a few weeks ago came as a shock to his 
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friends and indeed to all workers in the same field, first began the prepar- 
ation of the volume under consideration with the idea of preparing a 
4 statistical atlas showing the development of agriculture in Minnesota. 

His intention was largely to present in statistical form, with an extended 
series of maps and graphs, a report which would show the distribution 
as to time and place of the various agricultural industries. The purpose 
was to furnish the information in such a way as to be of service particu- 
larly to the farmers of the state of Minnesota, to teachers of agriculture 
and to those interested in economic history and general economies, but 
more particularly to students in the field of rural economies. 

From time to time the scope of the work was enlarged until the com- 
plete report which finally took form has been presented in a volume of 
306 large pages. 

Mr. Robinson seems to have realized more than most students in this 
field the importance of special intensive local studies. Having followed 
his work for eight years, I recall how months, indeed years of time 
would be spent on an area not greater than one state or on a period of 
time not greater than a half century or on a subject which would be 
considered hardly more than a topic in a chapter. The work under con- 
sideration is an illustration of his judgment of the importance of this 
Vy method of procedure. It can almost be looked upon as a source book 

for the different groups of people noted above. It represents the final 

conclusion of years of study for the one state of Minnesota. The state 

{/ being very young, the period of time covered is hardly a century. In 
| subject matter he has limited himself to the specific subject of agricul- 
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ture, bringing in, however, other lines of development or other facts 
necessary to interpret his subject properly. 

The introduction notes that as the work advanced ‘‘it soon became 
clear that a mere presentation of the facts in graphie form, without in- 
terpretation, would be of relatively limited advantage; and having once 
undertaken the task of interpretation, it became necessary to seek ex- 

” planations in many directions. In the first place, since all extractive in- 
dustries are largely controlled by physical environment, a preliminary 
survey of topography, soil and climate was clearly indispensable.’’ The 
writer of this review spent some three or four years working on a doctor’s 
| thesis which covered a very small section of Minnesota, and from some 
familiarity with the problem is satisfied that Mr. Robinson has done a 
remarkably fine piece of work, both in the presentation of the facts as 
, to topography, soils, climate, ete., and in the interpretation and explana- 
a tion which he has presented. 

In the compilation of statistics preliminary to the making of maps and 
graphs, the author found that the census reports coming as they do at 
ten-year intervals were far from satisfactory for two reasons: in the first 
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place, during the early years of the state the statistics were very defec- 
tive, and in the second place, the movements between census periods 
were so great in many cases that it was necessary to make extensive re- 
searches through local statistical reports and papers in order to under- 
stand at all the real movements. The author found so many important 
developments that he makes some very valuable suggestions in the matter 
of intercensal statistical reports. The reviewer was in charge of the last 
national census of agriculture, and in view of his experience, very 
strongly supports the conclusions reached by Mr. Robinson. 

An immense amount of work was done on the making of the maps, es- 
pecially the establishing of county boundaries, and, so far as the review- . 
er’s knowledge goes, there is presented in this work the best and by far 
the most complete study of the development of the present geographical 
organization of the state from the standpoint of political units which has 
been worked out up to date. 

The main outline of the table of contents gives the best idea of the 
scope of the volume, and from a careful comparison of this analytical 
table of contents with the subject matter of the volume, the reviewer 
feels that all important details are made accessible and available by 
proper mention in the contents. This statement is made in view of the 
fact that many source books, while they contain masses of valuable ma- 
terial, do not have proper tables of contents or indexes. The first twen- 
ty-six pages are devoted to physical features and climate of Minnesota. 
Chapter 1 extends over twelve pages and is devoted to the early travel, 
trade and transportation, while chapter m1 extends over seventeen pages 
and is devoted to the settlement and development of pioneer agriculture 
from 1838 to 1860. This brings us to the period of rapid development of 
agriculture in this state. Chapter rv is devoted to specialized wheat farm- 
ing from 1860-1880; nearly fifty pages are given to this feature. In 
chapter v the development of diversified farming during the two de- 
eades, 1880-1900, is carefully covered in sixty-five pages. In order that 
this development might be clearly understood the state is divided into 
very small sections with illustrations from individual counties. Chap- 
ter v1, which covers the last decade, presents in detail the recent tenden- 
cies in agriculture. During this decade a veritable revolution is pre- 
sented, with wheat—the principal crop — falling off in importance 
about fifty percent. 

On pages 237-239 is found a complete list of maps and diagrams, sta- 
tistical tables in context, and statistical tables in appendix. Pages 240- 
242 are devoted to bibliography. The remaining forty-three pages, repre- 
senting months of labor, present detailed statistical tables. Here will 
be found practically all statistics available pertaining to agriculture in 
the state of Minnesota from the earliest days when the first fact became 
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available to the most recent compilations. The tables not only con- 
tain original data but hundreds of percentages, averages, etc., and are 
given not only for the state as a whole but also for individual counties, 
for the entire period covered. 

In the judgment of the reviewer, this is the most comprehensive piece 
of work of its kind dealing with an American state; it stands as a fitting 
monument to Mr. Robinson. 

JouN R. CouLTER 


Collections of the Minnesota historical society. Volume xv. (St. Paul: 
Minnesota historical society, 1915. 872 p. $2.50) 

The present volume is a type of Historical collections which somewhat 
contradicts its name. Instead of being a collection of documents as one 
would expect, it comprises papers and addresses presented before the 
Minnesota historical society during the past six years, together with 
memorials of deceased memberc. With a few exceptions, the papers tend 
to be of a popular nature. The first paper, which is the’ most preten- 
tious and scholarly in the volume, relates to ‘‘Railroad legislation in 
Minnesota, 1849 to 1875,’ by Rasmus 8S. Saby. This appeared as a 
separate several years ago; it is a doctoral dissertation containing a de- 
tailed history of the origin and early struggles of the railroads of the 
state, based entirely upon original sources. Mr. Saby’s essay is an ac- 
ceptable contribution to the growing literature in the field of modern in- 
dustrial history and in the field of state political history. The treat- 
ment is unnecessarily long,— many of the facts which impede the nar- 
rative could well have been subjected to footnotes or appendix. 

Closely allied to the foregoing study is ‘‘The five million loan’’ by 
William Watts Folwell, which deals with the attempt of the state to se- 
eure railroad construction by a loan of credit, and the ultimately suecess- 
ful struggle to prevent repudiation. Then follows a history of ‘‘The 
beginning of railroad building in Minnesota,’’ by John H. Randall, which 
is, as the title suggests, a history of the construction of the first rail- 
road in the state. 

An interesting topic in the volume from the viewpoint of the critical 
student and the casual reader is ‘‘The Kensington rune stone,’’ a report, 
controversial in its nature, made to the Minnesota historical society by 
its museum committee. The stone in question, inscribed with runic char- 
acters, was found on a farm in Minnesota and purported to chronicle a 
visit to Minnesota by the Northmen as early as 1362. At the time of 
the discovery the record was declared fraudulent. In 1908, however, 
the agitation was revived and resulted in the favorable report printed 
herewith. In 1911 the stone was taken abroad where it was subjected to 
criticism by expert Scandinavian runologists and linguists, who branded 
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itasafraud. Despite, however the objections of the committee of schol- 
ars at the University of Christiana, and of Mr. Flom, who made an ex- 
tensive study of the matter (‘‘The Kensington rune stone’’ in Trans- 
actions of the Illinois state historical society for the year 1910, p. 105 
et seq.), the museum committee stood by its original report. It is only 
fair, nevertheless, to record that the report includes a summary of the 
objections raised against it. 

Some other articles of less note in the volume are ‘‘ Narrative of the 
Sioux war,’’ by Marion P. Satterlee, ‘‘The public lands and school fund 
of Minnesota,’’ by Samuel G. Iverson, ‘‘ Northern Minnesota boundary 
surveys in 1822 to 1826, under the treaty of Ghent,’’ by William E. 
Culkin, ‘‘History of the parks and grounds of St. Paul,’’ by Lloyd 
Peabody, and ‘‘Reminiscences of Minnesota politics,’’ by Henry A. 
Castle. The typographical appearance of the volume as a whole is good. 

Lucite M. ALLEN 


Spanish mission churches of New Mezico. By L. Bradford Prince, 
L.L.D., president of the historical society of New Mexico, president 
of the society for the preservation of Spanish antiquities, vice presi- 
dent of the national historical society. (Cedar Rapids, lowa: Torch 
press, 1915. 373 p. $1.50) 

This book, which may be characterized as belonging to the popular 
type, was written in order to present a memorial of the ancient missions 
of New Mexico, and, at the same time, to direct more general attention to 
the ‘‘interesting structures that render the Sunshine State the paradise 
of the tourist, the antiquarian, and the religious enthusiast.’’ The book 
is divided into thirty-four chapters. Of these the first four really con- 
stitute an historical introduction. The body of the work, containing 
twenty-nine chapters, is devoted in the mai. to a discussion of the old 
Spanish churches of interest in New Mexico. The concluding chapter 
deals with the Penitentes, ‘‘in order,’’ as is stated in the preface, ‘‘to in- 
clude among the illustrations, pictures of the Moradas in which this pe- 
cular religious society holds its meetings.’’ 

In the opening chapter a brief comparison is made, from the stand- 
point of age and historical experience, of the missions of California and 
New Mexico. The points in the comparison are well taken. But since 
the missions in California and New Mexico were only two out of several 
groups of missions on a long but unified frontier, one misses any refer- 
ence to the missions of Texas and Arizona. This is true also in regard 
to the mission of Guadalupe del Paso, for, although in Mexico, it was 
founded by missionaries from New Mexico, and for many years was con- 
sidered among the missions of that province. 

In the three remaining chapters, carrying the historical introduction 
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through the Pueblo revolt and the reconquest, occur some statements 
which show that the author has not taken into consideration the conelu- 
sions of recent investigators in the field. For instance, critical investiga- 
tion in the last few years seems to preclude the possibility of Cabeza de 
Vaca ever having set foot in New Mexico, as is asserted (p. 32). Fray 
Juan de Santa Maria did not meet martyrdom after the soldiers of the 
Rodriguez expedition returned to Mexico (p. 32), but was killed, as was 
ascertained by the soldiers, before they set out on the return trip, leav- 
ing only Fathers Rodriguez and Lépez alive in New Mexico (see Bolton, 
Spanish exploration in the southwest, p. 148, note 2). Not all of the 
Pueblo Indians were invited to participate in the revolt of 1680 (p. 54), 
the entire Piros nation having been slighted. It was on the ninth instead 
of the eighth of August (p. 54) that news of the proposed uprising 
reached Governor Otermin. After the outbreak of the revolt the Span- 
iards in the southern districts did not assemble in Isleta by order of 
Otermin (p. 55), but did so of their own volition and under the ex- 
igencies of the situation, no message having passed between them and the 
governor from the time that the plans of the revolt were first learned in 
Santa Fé until September 4. The northern settlers who took refuge at 
Santa Cruz, or more properly La Cafada, were not massacred (p. 55), 
but all reached Santa Fé in safety on August 12. San Lorenzo was only 
one of three settlements established along the Rio Grande, and it was 
about twenty-five miles below Guadalupe del Paso instead of above El 
Paso, as is asserted (p. 57). The number of Indians who renewed their 
allegiance to the Spanish king and were absolved at Isleta in December, 
1681, was 511 instead of 1157 (p. 62). 

Of the twenty-nine chapters constituting the body of the work eight 
deal in the main with the old Spanish churches in Santa Fé, Santa Cruz, 
and Albuquerque, the three oldest Spanish settlements in the state. Fif- 
teen chapters are devoted to the old churches, or their ruins, at the nine- 
teen Indian pueblos of Cochiti, Santo Domingo, San Felipe, Santa Ana, 
Zia, Jemez, Sandia, Isleta, Laguna, Acoma, Zuni, Taos, Picuris, San 
Juan, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, Pojuaque, Nambe, and Tesuque, all 
of which are inhabited by Indians at the present time except Pojuaque. 
Seven chapters are devoted to the ruins of the churches at the sites of the 
old pueblos of Pecos, Abo, Cuaré, and Tabira. One chapter describes 
the Santuario of Chimayéd. 

In the treatment of his main subject the author has emphasized present 
day conditions of the old churches or their ruins. In this connection both 
the exteriors and the interiors of the churches are fully deseribed, even 
to the dimensions, pictures, and altar decorations, while a number of 
excellent photographs illustrating the text greatly enhance the value of 
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the book. In addition to the deseriptions, something of the history not 
only of the churches but of the respective pueblos or towns in which they 
are located, has been embodied.’- Many of the historic facts related 
center around the great revolt of 1680, at which time most of the old 
missions were destroyed, and after which many of the present churches, 
or their immediate predecessors, were built. In the historical treatment 
of these subjects, however, the author has sometimes, for instance in the 
introductory chapters, shown himself not abreast of recent historical in- 
vestigation, as a few examples will show. The number of refugees who 
retreated from Santa Fé with Otermin was 1,000, instead of 1,500 (p. 
156), and they overtook Garcia’s division at Fray Cristobal, instead of 
at Alamillo (p. 192). The number of Indians in Isleta in December, 
1681, ineluding visitors, was only 511 instead of 1,500 (p. 142). Of 
the five Spaniards who leaped off the mesa of Acoma in 1598 only four 
escaped death (p. 217). The first definite mention that we have of the 
Salinas pueblos was not made during Ofate’s march up the Rio Grande 
in 1598 (p. 334), for certain members of the Rodriguez expedition of 
1581 mention having visited many large pueblos in the saline region 
and having heard of three other very large pueblos near there. 

In connection with the historical treatment of the different churches 
and their respective neighborhoods there are incorporated traditions, in- 
cidents, poems, newspaper sketches, descriptions of surrounding country, 
of natural resources, local conditions, native customs, religious festivals 
and processions, and, what is of particular interest to the tourist, the 
dates of such ceremonials, as well as information regarding means and 
methods of transportation to many of the out of the way churches 
Much of this, while of little historic value, creates interest and atmos- 
phere. 

Enough has been said to show that the real value of the work con- 
sists not so much in the historical treatment of the subject as in the 
praiseworthy descriptions, fully illustrated, of the old Spanish churches, 
or their ruins, before time has further defaced them. The importance 
of this work can best be realized when it is contemplated how valuable 
such a detailed account of the condition of the churches of New Mexico 
in 1680, written by a contemporary such as Father Ayeta, would be at the 
present time. That the task has been done by such a man as Governor 
Prinee, whose long years of service in New Mexico, and whose know- 
ledge and interest in the romantic development of the state have especial- 
ly fitted him for such work, will be appreciated by the present as well 
as the future historian, antiquarian and tourist. 

Cares W. Hackett 
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The Canadian commonwealth. By Agnes C. Laut. [Problems of the 
nations, edited by Paul Leland Haworth, Ph.D.] (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill company, 1915. 343 p. $1.50 net) 

Miss Laut is a Canadian, resident in the United States, and she knows 
both the strength and the weakness of Canada. Those who imagine from 
its title that the book is a Canadian counterpart of the grave and careful 
study of the American commonwealth by Lord Bryce will be disap- 
pointed. Miss Laut says little about the constitutional system of Canada 
and has made no deep study of the working of political institutions. 
She deals with topies which Lord Bryce does not touch. The eighteen 
brief chapters touch successively upon natural resources, relations to 
Great Britain and the United States, industrialism, mode of govern- 
ment, social life, defense. In one chapter at the end Miss Laut takes a 
flight into her favourite field and describes the conditions in which the 
fur trade is earried on. It is a chapter not only vivid but instructive 
for we learn how vital an industry the fur trade still is, what vast tracts 
of Canada are wild and almost unexplored, and what wonders, old yet al- 
ways new, nature still conceals in these remote spots. Paddling in the 
watery wilderness in the north Miss Laut came upon this scene: 

‘*T had lived all my life in the West and I had never heard 
any oldest timer tell anything like it! For seven miles, you could not 
have laid your paddle on the water without disturbing coveys of geese 
and duck, geese and duck of such variety as I have never seen classified 
or named in any book on birds. We sat very still behind the hiding 
of reed and watched and watched. We couldn’t talk. We had lost our- 
selves in one of the secluded breeding places of wild fowl in the North.’’ 
(p. 313). 

Canada has just begun to find herself. Not till many years after rail- 
ways were being built in the United States did Canada have the means 
to face this problem seriously. Yet some five million people had com- 
pleted a railway from ocean to ocean only sixteen years after the 
United States, with twelve times this population, had built a line across 
the Rocky mountains. Now Canada has three transcontinental lines and 
has, in truth, though Miss Laut does not say so, gone on too rapidly with 
railway building. A route to Europe by way of Hudson’s Bay remains 
to be completed. Like that by the great lakes it will be closed in winter 
because of the ice, but it will be open from May to the end of Octo- 
ber, long enough to be of real use. 

The most valuable part of the book consists in the attempt to interpret 
the mind of Canada. It was founded by loyalties, by French devoted 
to their Catholic birth, by British tories from the United States de 
voted to their king. These loyalties endure. It is not uncommon still 
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to hear in Canada the note of contempt for republican institutions which 
expresses an inheritance from the passions of the American revolution. 
There is no doubt that the outlook of Canada on polities is different 
from that of the United States and any thought of political union should 
be dismissed forever. The note of doctrinaire enthusiasm for democracy, 
often heard on platforms in the United States, is rarely heard in 
Canada, though Canada is not less democratic. The churches play a 
more vital part in the life of Canada than they do in that of the United 
States. Industrialism has not yet matured in Canada the grave problems 
of social discontent to be found in the republic. Miss Laut describes brief- 
ly the differences in methods of government. While a president or a 
governor in the United States can remain in office for only a defined and 
short period a prime minister may retain power in Canada for a seore 
of years. Sir John Macdonald and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, between them, 
governed Canada for quite forty years. All the judges in Canada are 
appointed by the one federal authority, the whole resources of the 
federal government are available to vindicate publie order, and there 
have been no lawless mining camps or lynchings in Canada. All this 
and more Miss Laut says. Americans will be especially interested in her 
account of the relations between Canada and Great Britain. Neither 
pays anything to the other. The relation is really one of sentiment, 
and is all the stronger because it is of this character. 

Miss Laut deseribes a young and virile democracy. She thinks that 
there has not been a leader in federated Canada who began life with 
anything like an independent fortune. In this society, led by self-made, 
self-reliant men, there is certain to be vigor and also, indeed, crudeness. 
Miss Laut does not deny that Canada is in some things backward. She 
wonders that a native Canadian literature has not yet matured with any 
marked luxuriauce. The answer is really simple. Canada, with the 
language of both England and the United States, has their vast sup- 
plies of literature to draw upon and has not been forced to look to her 
own powers. Goethe said that he would have had little inducement to 
write poetry had Germany possessed a poetic literature as rich as that 
of England. Besides this, the Canadian author, having at home only 
_ asmall market, has sought wider fields in England or the United States 
and has weakened Canadian production by so much. Miss Laut com- 
plains that Canada is slow to seize opportunity. The Canadian west, 
she charges, has not yet grasped the real significance of the Panama 
canal. Canada also has not yet developed its resources for building 
ships. All this means that a young country has only begun to use its 
energies. Time will solve such problems and an energetic and intelligent 
people will probably find the right solution. Miss Laut is rightly anxious 
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about the effect that heavy foreign immigration may have in Canada. 
She describes with much insight the problem of oriental immigration 
and she would say ‘‘go slow’’ in regard to immigration even from conti- 
nental Europe. The British and the American immigrants are the ones 
to seek. 

Miss Laut is too rapid, too full of enthusiasm, to be always accurate. 
She has written the book largely out of her own experiences and it shows 
no erudition. She has not thought out what the federation of Canada 
with Great Britain would mean. Canadians, she says, do not wish to 
go to Westminster ‘‘to legislate on a deceased wife’s sister’s bills and 
Welsh disestablishment.’’ (p. 47) Of course they do not and no really 
imperial legislature would be charged with any other matters than those 
of common defense, and of foreign relations as linked with defense. One 
would like proof that an American weekly has a larger circulation in 
every city of Canada ‘‘than any daily in any city of Canada.’’ (p. 78) 
It is simply not true. ‘‘Canada’’ says Miss Laut, ‘‘could not conceive 
of a man who had been a judge being ‘nominated for the premiership”’ 
(p. 233); yet two judges, Sir Oliver Mowat and Sir John Thompson, 
left the bench and became prime ministers. In what province of Canada 
is there a law, as Miss Laut says, which makes the age of legal consent 
to marriage twelve years? But even if she is a trifle cocksure and more 
than a trifle careless in statement and slangy in style Miss Laut has writ- 
ten a book which deserves to be widely read. 


Peace episodes on the Niagara. Other studies and reports. [Buffalo 
historical society publications, volume xvi, edited by Frank H. 
Severance.] (Buffalo: Buffalo historical society, 1914. 382 p. 
$3.50) 

How suddenly and rudely the outbreak of the great war in midsum- 
mer, 1914, disrupted the life of the civilized world is illustrated afresh 
by the volume under consideration. It had been intended, the editorial 
preface informs us, to include in the volume a carefully compiled record 
of the world-wide celebration of the centenary of peace between the two 
great English-speaking nations of the world, planned to be held at the 
close of 1914. When the time came, alas, both England and \merica 
were preoccupied with other and more urgent matters. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the celebration was not held, the editor has included in the 
volume a number of papers devoted to various peace episodes on the 
Niagara frontier; and this group, written by Mr. Severance, secretary 
of the society, comprises approximately the first half of the book. 

The initial paper in the group is a well-written and useful seventy- 
five page account of the peace conference held at Niagara Falls in 1914. 
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The author recognizes that his narrative, written in advance of the is- 
suance of official reports of the proceedings, is tentative only in char- 
acter. For the letters and other documents incorporated he was com- 
pelled to rely on contemporary sources of information. Those readers 
who, like the reviewer, find it exceedingly difficult to gain from day-to- 
day newspaper and periodical discussions a correct and comprehensive 
conception of the course of the ever-unfolding drama of current history 
will be grateful to Mr. Severance for having taken the trouble to place at 
their disposal such a survey as this of a recent episode in our national 
life. 

There follow in due order shorter discussions of the Niagara peace 
conference of 1864; of Niagara’s consecration to peace; of the Niagara 
peace mission of Ephraim Douglass in 1783; and of the peace centenary 
on the great lakes and the Niagara frontier. The first of these, drawn 
chiefly from contemporary newspapers, emphasizes anew the clarity of 
vision and the unyielding resolution displayed throughout the civil war 
by President Lincoln; and with these qualities there is contracted the 
amiable imbecility of the officious editor of the New York Tribune, 
Horace Greeley. ‘‘Niagara’s consecration to peace’’ tells the story of 
‘‘Our Lady of Peace,’’ the Catholic church on the Canadian bank of 
Niagara overlooking the great fall, which was thus named and conse- 
crated at the outbreak of the American civil war. The story of Eph- 
raim Douglass’ peace mission of 1783 — futile like those of 1864 and 
1914 — is told with appropriate documentation. The last paper in the 
group was originally prepared and delivered as a lecture in the summer 
of 1913. All the articles are written in charming style and constitute 
worthy additions to the author’s historical output. 

The remainder of the historical section of the volume is devoted to 
four more historical articles — two of them from the industrious pen of 
Mr. Severance. Both deal with the war of 1812, being entitled, re- 
spectively, ‘‘ Notes on the literature of the war of 1812,”’ and ‘‘The case 
of Brig. Gen. Alexander Smyth.’’ A perusal of the latter study, pre- 
sented largely through Smyth’s own letters and papers, should prove 
illuminating alike to advocates of pacifism and of preparedness in the 
year 1916. 

Of the remain‘ng historical articles in the volume, one, contributed by 
Joseph Elkinton, treats of the ‘‘Quaker mission among the Indians of 
New York state ;’’ the other presents a translation of Le pour et le contre, 
a rare book published at Basle in 1803, and designed to give advice, par- 
ticularly concerning western New York, to prospective emigrants to 
America. An appendix contains the usual reports and ‘‘Proceedings”’ 
of the society. 
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The reviewer feels disposed, before concluding, to utter a few words 
of commendation of the work of the Buffalo historical society. Begin- 
ning with the year 1879, eighteen volumes of Publications have now been 
issued, fourteen of these since 1902. They constitute, on the historical 
side, a worthy expression of the city which is the society’s home. With- 
out being acquainted with the loeal situation the reviewer hazards the 
guess that credit for their publication and their character is chiefly due 
to the society’s secretary and editor. That other American cities might 
possess such historical societies as Buffalo, and these in turn such seere- 
taries as Mr. Severance, were a consummation greatly to be desired. 

M. M. QuairEe 





NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Charles F. Holder died suddenly last October at Pasadena, California. 
His chief interest was in the history of scientists, but he will be remem- 
bered among historians as the author of a stout and interesting volume 
entitled The Quakers in Great Britain and America ($3.00) which ap- 
peared from the press three years ago. 


The library of congress report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
is a substantial volume of 221 pages. Persons not familiar with the 
library building will find useful the floor plans which appear in the front 
of the book. The staff of the library suffered a loss last November in the 
death of Arthur Jeffrey Parsons, for fifteen years the chief of the divi- 
sion of prints and a connoisseur whose services will be keenly missed. 


The department of historical research of the Carnegie institution of 
Washington reports that it has four manuscripts ready for the press: 
a guide to the materials for American history in the archives of Switzer- 
land and Austria; a descriptive catalogue of the materials for United 
States history in that section of the archives of the Indies which is known 
as ‘‘Papeles procedentes de la Isla de Cuba;’’ a guide to the materials 
for American history in the archives of Russia; and the first volume of 
Frances G. Davenport’s collection of texts of treaties between European 
powers, relating to American history. 


The report for 1915 of the publie archives committee of the national 
association of state libraries has been reprinted from the Bulletin of the 
American library association (volume rx, number 4. July, 1915). 


The Harvard commission on western history has circulated a smal! 
pamphlet (reprinted from the Harvard alumni bulletin) describing the 
scope and purpose of the commission and the progress it has made in the 
collection of historical material; it makes a plea for donations of docu- 
ments. The new fireproof Widener memorial library affords unusual 
facilities for the preservation of valuable books and papers, and the com- 
mission hopes particularly to enlarge and round out Harvard’s collee- 
tions on western history. 


The contents for the Catholic historical review for April include: 
‘‘The lost province of Quivira,’’ by Rev. Michael Shine; ‘‘Concanen’s 
election to the see of New York (1808-10),’’ by V. F. O’Daniel; ‘‘The 
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attitude of Spain during the American revolution,’’ by Charles H. ° 
McCarthy ; and ‘‘Notes on some convert relatives of the presidents.’’ 


The second number of the Military historian and economist sustains the 
high standard set by its predecessor. There are two serial installments: 
‘*Lientenant-General Grant’s campaign of 1864,’’ by Captain Willey 
Howell, U. S. A.; and ‘‘Personal memoirs of Major-General D. S. Stan- 
ley.’’ Mr. W. 8S. Ferguson contributes the paper on ‘‘ Economic causes 
of wars in ancient Greece,’’ which was read by him before the meeting 
of the American historical association last December; additional articles 
are: ‘‘Germany and Belgium,’’ by Mr. R. M. Johnston; ‘‘Mount wov- 
cen,’’ by Mr. J. K. Wright; ‘‘The German army,’’ by Captain A. W. 
Bjornstad, U. S. A.; ‘‘Credit items in the war’s balance sheet,’’ by Mr. 
E. W. Kemmerer. 


The History teacher’s magazine for April contains four papers of un- 
usual interest: ‘‘Present tendencies in teaching freshman history,’’ by 
A. B. Snow of Leland Stanford Junior university; ‘‘Changing concep- 
tions in history,’’ by Dana C. Munro of Princeton; ‘‘The civie view of 
the teaching of history,”’ by G. W. Eddy of Youngstown, Ohio; and 
‘*How to teach the history of the west in American history,’’ by H. W. 
Caldwell of the University of Nebraska. A. H. Sanford contributes some 
contemporary documents illustrating the mutual opinions of north and 
south, 1851-1854. 


The principle article in the January-February Magazine of history is 
a sketch of Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, by Carrie M. W. Weis. Accompany- 
ing is a view of Cyrus Dallin’s clay model for a most interesting statue 
of this unusual woman; when completed in bronze the sculpture is to be 
placed in the Boston public library. Other items meriting notice are: 
‘*Poems of our civil war,’’ by Dudley Mills; ‘‘Political unity in the 
United States,’ by Maude C. Hammond; ‘‘The Vermont of the revolu- 
tion,’’ by Rev. Francis W. Holden; ‘‘The Vermont separatists and Great 
Britain,’’ by Samuel F. Bemis; and two contributions by George H. 
Sargent, ‘‘Charles Francis Adams’s biography,’’ and ‘‘ Washington on 
preparedness. ”’ 


In the January issue of the Pennsylvania magazine of history and 
biography Mr. Hampton L. Carson, in behalf of the historical society of 
Pennsylvania, pays an impressive tribute to the memory of James Tyn- 
dale Mitchell, late chief justice of the supreme court of Pennsylvania, 
and for nineteen years senior vice president of the historical society. 
There is also published from the Granville Penn collection of manuscripts 
in the possession of the society William Penn’s journal of his second 
visit to Ireland. Mr. Charles Browning contributes a study entitled 
‘‘The state house yard, and who owned it first after William Penn.’’ 
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The ‘‘Proceedings’’ of the Virginia historical society in its annual 
meeting, March 20, 1916, are printed in the April Virginia Magazine of 
history and biography. 


The story of one of the most unusual villages in the west, — or for that 
matter in the United States, — is told in the fourth number of volume 
five of the Indiana historical society’s Publications: An Indiana village: 
New Harmony (Indianapolis, 1914), by John H. Holliday. It has re- 
cently been published in separate pamphlet form. 


The Sowth Carolina historical and genealogical magazine for October, 
1915, consists of a number of letters to General Greene and others; a 
genealogy of the Trenholm family; extracts from the parish register of 
St. James, Santee; an order book of John Faucheraud Grimké; and an 
installment of a series of death notices from the South Carolina and 
American general gazette, and its continuation in the Royal gazette. 


The leading article in the Tennessee historical magazine for March is 
a study of the ‘‘ Public school system of Tennessee, 1834-1860,’’ by A. P. 
Whitaker. Park Marshall contributes a brief discussion of the ‘‘ Topog- 
raphical beginnings of Nashville;’’ and Maggie H. Stone tells some in- 
teresting traditions of Joseph Greer, the messenger sent to carry to the 
continental congress the news of the victory of King’s Mountain. 


Thomas Teakle calls attention to ‘‘The romance in Iowa history’’ and 
Hiram F. White writes of ‘‘The career of Samuel R. Thurston in Iowa 
and Oregon’’ in the Iowa journal of history and politics for April. 


The Minnesota history bulletin for November, 1915, contains a careful 
and appreciative study of the life and work of James W. Taylor, by 
Theodore C. Blegen; a full bibliography of Mr. Taylor’s writings is ap- 
pended. The reports presented at the annual meeting of the Minnesota 
historical society, held in January, together with the address on that 
occasion by President George E. Vincent of the University of Minnesota, 
are printed in the Bulletin for February. 


‘‘The Spanish search for La Salle’s colony, 1685-1689,’’ by William 
Edward Dunn; ‘‘Beginnings of the mission of Nuestra Senora del 
Refugio,’’ by Herbert E. Bolton; and the first installment of a study of 
‘*The cattle industry of the southwest,’’ by Clara M. Love, make up the 
principal contents of the Southwestern historical quarterly for April. 


Old Santa Fe, the organ of the historical society of New Mexico, prints 
in its January number two serial installments: ‘‘The confederate in- 
vasion of New Mexico, 1861-62 ;’’ and ‘‘Otermin’s attempt to reconquer 
New Mexico, 1681-82,’’ by Charles Wilson Hackett. The latter article 
is concluded in the April number, which in addition has ‘‘The story of 
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the Santa Rita copper mine,’’ by John M. Sully, and also a discussion of 
‘*The proposed ‘national park of the cliff cities,’’’ by Edgar L. Hewett. 
The magazine has inaugurated a new policy of illustrating its pages with 
pictures of historic interest. 


The principal articles in Le bulletin des recherches historiques for 
March are: ‘‘Louis Bouldue ou Boldue,’’ by the editor of the mag- 
azine, Pierre-Georges Roy; ‘‘La famille Dufrost de la Gemmeraye,’’ by 
E. Z. Massicotte; and ‘‘La Saint-Joseph,’’ by Benjamin Sulte. Two 
documents hitherto unprinted also appear: an ordinance of M. de Fleury 
Deschambault regarding the streets of Montreal (1715), and a letter of 
the Marquis of Denonville (1685). The most significant contributions 
in the April number are: ‘‘La famille Bécard de Grandville,’’ by Pierre- 
Georges Roy, and ‘‘Francois Cazeau,’’ by Benjamin Sulte. 


Notes sur le voyage de Chateaubriand en Amérique, by Gilbert Chin- 
ard (University of California publications in modern philology, vol. 4, 
no. 2— Berkeley, November, 1915) is an interesting contribution to the 
disputed question as to Chateaubriand’s independence as a source. M. 
Chinard concludes that Chateaubriand cannot be considered as a traveler 
of first hand information; he derived his data rather from a number of 
his predecessors, chief of whom were Charlevoix, Lafitau, Carver, and 
Imlay. In proof of his contentions M. Chinard cites a large number of 
passages from Chateaubriand side by side with the passages from which 
he considers they were derived. 


Blaine, Conkling and Garfield: a reminiscence and a character study 
is the title of a paper by Johnson Brigham, state librarian of Iowa. It 
was originally read before the Prairie Club of Des Moines in April, 1915, 
and met with such a cordial reception that the organization mentioned 
has recently had it printed in pamphlet form. 


A group of biographical sketches of the pioneers of Fillmore county, 
Nebraska, has been collected and published by G. R. MeKeith, of Exeter, 
Nebraska. 


The wholesome and interesting story of Davy Crockett has been re- 
told for youthful readers by William C. Sprague and is published as a 
volume in the series of True stories of great Americans (New York: 
Maemillan company, 1915. 189 p. $.50). Mr. Sprague has made no 
attempt at elaborate investigation, but has been satisfied to relate the 
well known facts simply and directly. The book deserves to be success- 
ful. 


A new addition to the voluminous literature of personal reminiscences 
of the civil war is The Maryland campaign and the battle of Antietam 
(Buffalo, 1915), by Miles Clayton Huyette. 
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The publishers of Everyman’s Library have brought out a new edition, 
in two volumes, of Green’s Short history of the English people. It is 
edited and revised with a preface by L. Cecil Jane; an appendix by R. 
P. Farley brings the history up to date. The concluding chapter covers 
the period from 1870 to 1914 in forty pages. The second volume con- 
tains an index of thirty-two pages. 


The Justin Winsor prize committee of the American historical associa- 
tion calls attention to the conditions of competition for the prize of $200 
which the committee has to offer for the best unpublished monograph in 
American history submitted before July 1, 1916. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Carl Russell Fish, of the University of Wisconsin, or to 
Waldo G. Leland, 1140 Woodward building, Washington, D. C. 
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